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PREFACE. 


The  Notes  herewitli  presented  are  the  prelude  and  harbingers 
to  a  complete  annotation  of  the  High  School  Reader;  and  they  are 
issued  in  this  separate  form  at  the  request  of  many  of  the  teachers 
in  our  Public  Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  in 
order  that  their  pupils  might  have  in  their  hands,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  the  portion  of  the  complete  work  bearing  directly 
on  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  next  ensuing  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates. 

As  to  the  general  plan  followed  in  these  notes,  it  may  be  stated 
briefly : 

(1)  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  such  Biographical 
Sketches,  at  least  of  the  more  important  authors,  as  would  inspire 
the  student  with  a  hving  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 
Nothing  is  related  of  any  author  except  such  incidents  as  seemed 
to  bear  directly  either  on  the  formation  of  his  character,  or  of  his 
style  ;  and  wherever  it  seemed  advisable  to  guide  the  student  to 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  author,  such  clues  have  been  thrown  out  as 
appeared  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  well-read  teacher  will  no  doubt  detect  many  points  in 
which  the  critical  estimate  here  given  differs,  and  in  some  cases 
widely,  from  the  average  estimate  of  the  professional  critics — e.g. 
as  to  the  Hterary  value  of  the  laureate  odes  of  Tennyson — ^but  if 
these  divergences  from  the  too  weU  beaten  path  serve  no  other 
purpose,  they  may  at  least  help  the  pupils  to  understand  that  the 
chains  of  mere  authority  may  be  too  galUng,  and  that  in  literary 
criticism,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  learning,  the  grand 
desideratum  is  that  each  should  learn  to  think  for  himself,  and  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
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(3)  If  the  pupil  has  been  very  frequently  warned  against  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  much  of  our  verses  of  to-day,  it  is  not  only 
because  it  seemed  well  to  guard  thoughtless  readers  against  the 
subtlety  of  agnostic  poison,  but  because,  from  a  purely  literary 
view,  it  seemed  that  the  baleful  influence  of  the  new  No-ckeed  is 
likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  poetry  as  to  morals  and  religion. 

(4)  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  offer  any  apologies  for  the 
introduction  of  so  much  Etymological  matter  into  the  notes. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  lift 
our  more  advanced  pupils,  and  especially  those  who  are  about  to 
become  teachers  of  others,  out  of  the  worn  rut  of  mere  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  and  to  let  them  see  that  their  language,  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  that  has  yet  been  developed  among  men,  belongs 
to  an  immense  family  of  languages,  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  are 
but  humble  members,  It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  Ety- 
mology clearly  pointed  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  root,  this  has  been 
given  to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  the  other  forms  in  which  the 
same  root  appears  in  cognate  dialects  ;  this  has  been  done  partly  to 
avoid  unncessary  detail,  partly  in  order  not  to  impose  too  severe  a 
task  on  the  memory  of  the  student.  For  the  same  reason  the  anno- 
tator  has,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  shunned  the  temjstation, 
to  which  his  early  studies  exposed  him,  of  referring  words  in  our 
language  back  to  the  Sanscrit  roots  in  which  most  words  in  the 
Aryan  languages  occur  in  their  most  ancient,  and  therefore 
purest  forms. 

In  conclusion,  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these 
notes  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  publishers  and  the  author. 

R.  DAWSON. 
High  Sohooii, 

Weston,  Jan.,  1887. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON.— 1672-1719. 
The  Golden  Scax.es. — Extract  XV.,  page  88. 

Biographical  Sketeli. — Josepli  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lancelot  Addison,  dean  of  Licklield,  was  born  at  the  rectory  of 
Milston,  Wiltshire,  May  1st,  1672.  He  received  his  early  edncation 
mainly  at  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  had  for  schoolfellow  and 
friend  a  lad  of  Irish  parentage,  Dick  Steele,  with  whom  he  was 
subsequently  associated  in  the  production  of  the  Tatler  and  the 
Spectator.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford, 
matriculating  at  Queen's  College  but  removing  two  years  later  to 
Magdalen  College,  which  had  awarded  him  a  scholarship  for  excel- 
lence in  Latin  verse  composition.  At  the  University  he  formed 
a  close  friendshijj  Avith  his  fellow-student,  SachevereU,  and  this 
friendshiji  aj^pears  to  have  continued  unbroken  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  jDohtical  opinion  that  existed  between  them  from  the 
fixst. 

Addison  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
serious  and  sedate  disposition  he  became  an  ardent  student  and 
admirer  of  Milton  and  the  other  Piuitan  writers  of  the  preceding 
generation,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  rehgious  reflec- 
tion, a  love  of  BibHcal  research,  and  a  mild  passion  for  the  abstract 
jirinciples  advocated  by  the  WTiig  leaders  of  the  period.  Oxford 
was  at  that  time  the  educational  stronghold  of  Toryism,  and  the 
ajjpearance  there  of  a  promising  young  Whig  was  sufficiently 
phenomenal  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  Halifax  and  Somers  warmly  encouraged  the  hterary  aspi- 
rations of  the  young  Oxonian,  and  he  consequently  abandoned  his 
intention  of  entering  the  Church,  though  he  never  gave  VL-p  his 
early  convictions  on  the  side  of  true  religion,  nor  the  habit  of 
unconscious  sermonizing  into  which  he  had  been  beguiled  by  his 
early  training. 
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In  1693  he  took  liis  M.A.  degree,  and  in  this  year  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  His 
political  friends  could  not  yet  see  their  way  to  do  much  more  than 
encourage  him  by  promises,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  earned 
a  somewhat  precarious  subsistence  and  a  steadily  growing  repu- 
tation by  his  pen.  A  poem  addressed  to  the  veteran  Dryden,  and 
incorporated  by  him  in  his  IMiscellanies,  some  excellent  translations 
and  imitations  of  the  classics,  laudatory  verses  on  contemporary 
great  men,  a  turgid  poem,  "  To  the  King"  celebrating  the  conti- 
nental wars  of  William  IH.,  with  the  taking  of  Namur,  and  other 
jjieces  of  a  like  kind  at  length  convinced  Somers  that  his  party 
and  the  nation  at  large  would  profit  by  affording  the  young  poet 
the  means  of  more  extended  observation  and  study  of  manlond. 
Accordingly,  in  1699,  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  to 
enable  him  "to  travel  and  qualify  himself  to  serve  His  Majesty." 
The  next  three  or  four  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland.  During 
his  travels  he  was  unconsciously  perfecting  his  hterary  style  by 
jotting  down  descriptions  and  observations  in  the  easy  and  familiar 
language  of  ordinary  correspondence.  His  Letter  from  Italy  is 
by  far  the  best  of  his  more  pretentious  poems,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  survived  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  language. 

The  death  of  William  and  downfall  of  the  Whig  administration 
put  an  end  to  his  travels,  and  in  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Kitcat  Club,*  the 
rendezvous  and  rallying  point  of  the  Whig  gentry. 

In  1704  Godolphin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Halifax,  employed 
him  to  write  TJie  Campaign,  celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  services  by  appointing  him  to  succeed  the 
celebrated  Locke  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals  in  Excise.  "  The 
Campaign  "  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  due  rather 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  readers  than  to  the  poetic  merit  of  the 
composition.  One  merit,  however,  it  does  possess  ;  it  is  the  first 
poem  of  the  kind  in  which  the  old  machinery  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods is  discarded,  and  the  actors  are  presented  to  us  as  living, 
rational  human  beings. 

Henceforward  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  continual  triumph  in 
pubUc,  though  marred  by  the  domestic  ^^nhappiness  that  has  ren- 
dered wretched  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  best  and  purest  masters 
of  English  literature.  Transferred  from  his  garret  in  the  Hay- 
market  by  the  success  of  The  Canipain,  his  advancement  was 
phenomenally  rajjid ;  he  speedily  became  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

*So  r.amed  from  its  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  Christopher,  or  Kit,  Cat. 
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(1706);  accompanied  Halifax  (1707),  as  Secretary,  in  his  mission 
to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  entered  parliament  (1708) 
for  the  old  pocket-borough  of  Lostwithiel;  went  to  Ireland  as 
Secretary  under  the  regime  of  Lord  Wharton  (1709) ;  and  in  1710 
was  returned  for  Malmesbury,  which  he  represented  (being  sis 
times  re-elected)  till  his  death. 

The  virtual  failure  of  the  GovemmMit  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
friend  Sacheverell  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  ministry  in 
1710,  and  gave  Addison  the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  litera- 
ture with  a  series  of  graceful,  poUshed,  and  refined  essays,  hailed 
in  his  own  day  Avith  an  eager  enthusiasm  such  as  has  never  been 
extended  to  similar  productions,  read  and  studied  with  a  keen 
delight  by  every  reader  since  their  first  appearance,  and  destined 
to  maintain  their  place  as  models  of  style  so  long  as  English  litera- 
ture and  the  English  language  shall  endure. 

During  Addison's  absence  in  Ireland  his  old  schoolfellow,  Steele, 
had  originated  the  periodical  miscellany,  by  the  production  of  the 
Tatler,  "  a  tri-weekly  sheet,  giving  the  latest  items  of  news,  and 
following  them  up  with  a  tale  or  essay."  Addison  recognized  the 
authorship  at  once,  and  aided  the  enterprise  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  AprU,  1709,  till  the  close  of  the  series  in  January,  1711. 
The  Tatler  was  followed  by  the  daily  Spectator,  a  non-poHtical 
journal,  to  the  pages  of  which  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  others 
contributed  some  of  the  most  dehghtful  papers  to  be  found  in  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  any  coimtry  or  of  any  age.  Addison,  in- 
deed, regarded  his  contributions  as  by  no  means  ephemeral.  In 
the  tenth  number  he  tells  us,  with  a  spice  of  the  pardonable  egotism 
from  which  he  was  by  no  means  free,  that  aa  Socrates  had  "  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men ; — I  should  be 
ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out 
of  closets  and  Ubraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses."  A  certain  kind  of 
philosophy  he  undoubtedly  did  bring  before  the  reading  public 
of  his  day — the  philosophy  of  patience,  resignation,  and  sound 
common  sense, — but  the  reader  will  search  the  pages  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  vain  for  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  depth  of  pMlo- 
Bophical  insight  displayed  by  John  Locke,  his  predecessor  in  the 
Commissionership  of  Excise,  or  even  by  Pope,  his  co-laborer  in 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  Addison  was  by  no  means  a  profound 
thinker  ;  nor  was  profound  thought  needed  for  the  production  of 
such  essays,  letters,  witticisms,  and  criticisms  as  those  with  which 
he  delighted  his  contemporaries.  Men  were  weary  of  the  long 
political  struggle  that  had  been  strangling  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  and  they  gladly  welcomed  the  light  grace  and  tender 
humor  of  the  miscellaneous  papers,  in  which  the  lessons  of  toler» 
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ance,  kindness,  and  Christian  charity  were  taught  so  wisely  and 
so  well. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Quardiany  the  Freeholder,  and 
the  Whig  Examiner,  together  with  The  Late  Trial  and  Conviction 
of  Count  Tariff, — an  attack  on  the  Tories  for  their  share  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  written  in  reply  to  Arbuthnot's  satirical  History 
of  John  Bull — complete  the  series  of  Addison's  political  writings  ; 
but  none  of  these  productions,  though  successful  enough  at  the 
time,  can  be  said  to  have  survived,  nor  is  any  of  them  marked  by 
that  well-bred,  gentlemanly  grace  that  so  distinctly  marks  his 
papers  in  the  Spectator. 

In  1713,  Addison's  tragedy,  Cato,  was  produced,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  thunders  of  applause, — the  Whigs  extolling  it  as  a  plea 
for  constitutional  Hberty,  and  the  Tories  supporting  it  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  pretending  to  recognize  the  great 
Whig  general,  Marlborough,  in  the  character  of  JuHus  Csesar. 

The  sudden  death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  the  Whigs  and  Addi- 
son once  more  into  power,  and  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Lords  Jiistices,  was  ajipointed  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1716  he  married  the  Countess  dowager  of  Warwick, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  hved  unhappily  ;  and  in  1719,  after 
an  inglorious  quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Steele,  the  greatest  master 
of  English  prose  that  the  century  had  produced,  died  the  peaceful 
death  of  a  Christian,  in  presence,  it  is  said,  of  his  step-son,  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bed-side 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die. 

The  prose  style  of  Addison  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  mannerism  of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  the  best  service  he 
has  rendered  to  hterature  is  the  usefid  lesson  he  has  taught — that 
the  ordinary  language  of  everyday  life  is  eminently  suited  to 
literary  requirements,  and  that  the  easy  colloquial  grace  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  style  of  noble  and 
dignified  eloquence.  Other  services,  too,  he  has  rendered  to  htera- 
ture ; — he  was  the  first  to  bring  IVIilton's  writings  to  the  notice  of 
the  reading  world  ;  he  was  the  first  to  discard  the  absurd  machi- 
nery of  mythology  from  modem  poetry  ;  he  was  among  the  first 
to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  pubhc  instead  of  relying  merely  on 
the  patronage  of  some  great  man  for  the  success  of  his  Uterary 
productions  ;  and,  finally,  he  and  his  friend  Steele  have  left  us  a 
portrait-gallery  of  characters  from  which  the  Sternes,  Dickenses, 
Thackerays  and  others  have  been  able  to  draw  their  most  hfe-hke 
figures  without  in  the  shghtest  degree  desjJoUing  the  original 
canvas. 
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THE  GOLDEN  SCALES. 

The  extract  is  from  the  Spectator  of  August  21,  1712,  and  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  Addison's  average  style  in  his  didactic  essays. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  inculcate  the  sound  practical  lesson 
"  not  to  despise  or  vahie  any  things  for  their  apj^earances,  but — 
according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  vahie  ;"  and  the  essayist  very 
gracefully  leads  xip  to  this  object  by  an  appropriate  introduction 
recounting  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  estimates  the 
affairs  of  earth  according  to  ancient  mythology  and  the  records  of 
inspired  writ. 

To  the  instances  given  in  the  text  the  author  might  have  added 
the  description  given  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  of  the  weighing  by 
ApoUo  and  Mercury  of  the  fates  of  Achilles  and  Menxnon.  It  cor- 
responds Avith  Milton's  account  more  closely  than  either  of  those 
given  in  the  text,  the  opponents  being  represented  in  the  scales 
by  their  respective  genii,  or  familiar  guardian  spirits. 

Oomer's  balance — The  allusion  here  is  to  the  passage  in 
the  17th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  repre- 
sented as  balancing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  the  bravest 
chiefs,  respectively,  of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks.  The  scale  of 
Hector  is  represented  by  Homer  as  descending,  thus  foreshadow- 
ing his  descent  to  the  tomb.  In  an  earlier  book,  the  8th,  the  fates 
of  Greece  and  Troy  in  an  imjDending  struggle  are  weighed,  but 
on  that  occasion,  inasmuch  as  Achilles  had  retired  from  active 
particijjation  in  the  war,  the  scale  of  Greece  is  in  like  manner 
made  to  descend  in  presage  of  their  defeat.  Virgil's  description 
is  a  paraphrase  of  Homer's,  and  accordingly  the  fatal  lot  is  sho'mi 
by  the  descent  of  the  scale.  Milton's  description  depicts  the 
would-be  combatants  as  represented  in  the  scales,  and  Satan  is 
shown  "  how  light,  how  weak,"  &c. 

Homer's  birthplace  is  uncertain  ;  the  following  elegiac 
couplet  names  the  more  important  of  the  many  places  that 
claimed  the  honor  : — 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Ehodus,  Argos,  Athenae, 
Orhis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua. 

The  universal  behef  of  antiquity  was  that  he  was  blind,  but 
beyond  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  composed,  but  did  not  write,  his  two  imanortal  poems  about 
the  eighth  centiiry,  b.  c.  The  Iliad  celebrates  the  "  wrath  of 
Achilles"  against  Agamemnon,  the  captain-general  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  causes,  consequences,  and  ultimate  appeasement.  In  the 
Odyssey  are  celebrated  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  ou 
]jis  return  voyage  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 
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Hector — son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  was  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Trojan  heroes.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  Achilles, 
and  the  lamentations  at  his  burial  form  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  pathetic  episodes  of  the  Hiad. 

Achilles — son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  and  the  sea-nymph 
Thetis,  was  the  representative  hero  of  the  Greeks  during  the  clostag 
scenes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Mythology  represents  in  several  forms 
the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  be  long-lived.  She  is 
represented  as  trying  to  render  him  iavulnerable  by  placing  him 
in  boiling  water,  according  to  one  account,  or  in  fire,  as  another 
version  gives  it,  and  anointing  his  body  with  ambrosia ;  while  a 
later  and  more  popular  form  of  the  myth  describes  his  being  dipped 
in  the  river  Styx  and  thus  rendered  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel, 
by  which  his  mother  had  held  him  during  his  immersion.  In  the 
niad  he  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  Hellenes,  a  name  then  appHed 
only  to  the  tribe  commanded  by  him,  but  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  aU  of  Greek  extraction  wherever  situated. 

Turnus — prince  of  the  Rutuli,  was  a  rival  of  .^neas  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia,  and  was  slain  by  him  in  single  combat. 

JEneas — Next  to  Hector  the  prize  of  valor  amongst  the  Trojans 
must  be  awarded  to  iEneas.  VirgU,  in  the  iEneid,  describes  his 
wanderings  and  vicissitudes  from  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Troy 
tin  his  landing  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia,  daughter  of 
king  Latinus,  and  became  the  father  of  ^neas  SUvius,  the  founder 
of  the  SUvian  dynasty  at  Alba  Longa  and  progenitor  of  Komulus, 
the  equally  mythical  founder  and  first  king  of  Eome. 

Tirgil — Pubhus  Virgihus  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  small 
village  near  Mantua,  70  b.  c.  The  loss  of  his  small  patrimony 
drove  him  to  Rome  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
and  his  prime  minister  Maecenas,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  poet  Horace 
and  other  celebrated  writers  of  the  period.  His  immortal  epic,  the 
^neid,  has  jiistly  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  epic  poets, 
where  he  stands  side  by  side  in  the  temple  of  fame  with  Homer 
and  our  own  Milton. 

MiUon — 1608-1674 — John  Milton  was  the  eon  of  a  London 
scrivener,  by  whom  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  refusing 
to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  he,  instead,  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  the  cause  of  civil  and  rehgious  liberty.  Educated  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  he  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  distinguished 
writers  and  philosophers,  including  Galileo,  then  suffering  an 
unwilling  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Puritan  party  subjected  him  to  the  resentment  of 
Charles  II.  on  his  Eestoration,  and  the  days  of  the  poet  were  spent 
in  concealment  and  in  sorrow  till  the  Act  of  Oblivion  relieved  him 
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from  his  -well-groTinded  fears  for  bis  personal  safety.  His  eye- 
sight had  been  sacrificed  in  unremitting  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
Protector  and  the  Regicides,  whom  he  defended  agaiast  the  accu- 
sations of  Salmasius  ia  a  controversy  memorable  for  its  virulence; 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  hfe  his  lot  was  embittered  by 
physical  blindness  added  to  poverty,  neglect,  and  regret  for  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  cause  of  hberty  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life. 

Paradise  Lost  is  In  some  respects — as,  for  instance,  in  choice 
of  subject, — the  grandest  epic  that  the  world  has  yet  seen;  but  it 
remained  comparatively  unknown  to  the  pubhc  of  England  till  the 
criticisms  of  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  directed  general  attention 
to  its  existence.  It  was  finished  ia  1655,  the  year  after  the  poet 
had  become  bhnd.  and  the  manuscript  was  sold  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  five  guineas,  ■with  the  stipulation  that  five  guineas  more  should 
be  paid  on  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies.  Milton  died  in. 
1674,  Addison  being  then  just  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

The  great  king  of  Babylon — Belshazzar,  associated  with 
his  father  Nabonnedus  (Labynetus)  as  joint  ruler  of  Babylon, 
see  Daniel  v.  1-30.  The  joint  sovereignty  of  Labynetus  and  his 
son  accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  reward  conferred  on 
Daniel  for  his  interpretation  of  the  mystic  writing — See  Eawhn- 
son,  as  quoted  in  Testimony  of  the  Ages. 

Other  places  of  the  holy  writings — in  Joh,  the  Psahns, 
and  the  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  weighing  the  fates  of  mortals  was 
a  very  common  one  in  the  ancient  world,  and  is  portrayed  on  many 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  and  monuments. 

Foregoing  instances,  =  preceding,  forementioned,  exam- 
ples. The  word  forego,  as  used  here  (A.S. /ore  =  in  front,  and 
gcin  =  to  go)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  verb  forego  = 
to  give  up,  to  relinquish,  which  should  be  spelt /orgro  (A.S.  for,  a 
privative  prefix,  and  gdn  =  to  go)  as  in/o?'bid,  /o?-get,  &c. 

Addressing  themselves,  =  directing,  getting  ready — (L. 
ad,  and  directus,  p.  p.  of  dirigo,  the  low  Latin  form  of  which  is 
dr  ictus). 

JBetwixt  Astraea  and  the  Scorpion  sign — ^The  constel- 
lation Libra  (the  Scales)  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  between 
Virgo  ( the  Virgin  )  and  the  Scorpion.  Lucan  and  VirgU  (  Eel.  4r-Q  ) 
identify  Astrsea  with  the  constellation  Virgo;  and  Ovid  represents 
her  (Astraea)  as  the  goddess  of  Justice,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  order  may  be  easUy  remem- 
bered from  the  following  (almost)  doggerel  stanza  : — 

The  Ram,  t>ie  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
Then  next  the  Crab  the  Lion  shines, 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales  ; 
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The  Scorpion,  Archer,  and  He-Goat, 
The  man  that  holds  the  Watering-pot, 
And  Fish  with  glittering  scales. 

Pendulous — derived  directly  from  the  IjatiapendulKs  =  hang- 
ing, cf.  pendere  =  to  hang. 

balanced — Fr.  balance,  Lat.  bilanx,  th.  &z's  =  twice,  i.e.  dou- 
ble and  laniv  =  dish,  or  hollow  vessel,  cf .  lacus,  Eng.  lake. 

Ponders — lit.  weighs,  then  meta23horicalIj,  weighs  in  mind. 
The  hteral  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage  is  much  more 
poetical  than  its  ordinary  metaphorical  sense. 

Sequel  (sequela,  seg?(or  =  to  follow)  =  that  which  shows  the 
conseqiience,  or  result.     Note  the  peculiar  use  of  each. 

Kick'd  the  beam — swung  in  against  and  struck,  kicked,  the 
beam,  or  bar,  of  the  scales,  thereby  showing  its  extreme  lightness. 
Kick,  th.  Welsh  cicio,  to  strike  with  the  cic,  or  foot. 

Fiend,  §atan — Both  words  mean  an  enemy,  a  hater.  Fiend, 
p.  p.  of  A.  S.  fion  =  to  hate,  as  friend  is  the  p.  j).  otfri  =  to  love — 
cf,  Freya,  the  Venus,  goddess  of  love,  of  the  Teutons.  Satan  is 
from  the  Hebrew  Satan  =  to  persecute. 

Since  thine,  &c. — Obviously  strength,  not  arms.  Supply 
the  elhpses  in  the  whole  jjassage  from  Milton.  Parse  mine — nor 
more. 

Yon — common  enough  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Mil- 
ton, now  only  used  as  a  provincial  colloquialism.  Same  root  as 
yea,  yes,  yet,  ye,  you. 

Amusing^  thoug:hts — Thomson  uses  the  word  amusive;  is 
there  any  difference  between  the  words  ?  Thought,  A.  S.  thencan 
=  to  think. 

Hethought,  =  it  seemed  to  me.  A.  S.  thincan  =  to  seem. 
The  word  is  only  used  in  a  quasi-impersonal  way,  having  always 
a  noun  sentence  for  its  subject;  me  being  an  indirect  dative  object. 

Replaced  =  placed  again.     What  is  its  present  meaning  ? 

Chain  in  the  same  metal — Translate  into  modem  English. 

£ssay,  cf.  assay.— The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  exagium, 
Gr.  ti,dyiov,  and  originally  meant  a  u-eighing,  so  that  it  is  used 
here  in  its  strictly  literal  sense.  Give  the  present  meaning  of  the 
word.     How  does  it  differ  from  assay,  its  original  form  ? 

Note  the  delicate  humor  and  sound  common  sense  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  extract  ;  and,  having  carefully  read  it,  reproduce  it  in 
your  own  words.  Excellent  themes  for  composition  may  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  the  real  and  apparent  values  of  the  several 
quaUties  and  endowments  mentioned.  Observe  the  preponderating 
weight  of  Eternity  ;  the  surprising  effect  of  vanity  ;  the  value  of 
adversity  ;  the  equality  of  avarice  and  poverty,  of  riches  and  con- 
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tent ;  the  enhanced  value  of  one  good  quality  by  having  another 
added  to  it ;  and  the  graceful  play  of  the  serio-comic  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  brief  concluding 
reflection. 

Give  the  exact  meanings  of  the  words  used  to  indicate  the 
several  qualities,  good  or  bad,  mentioned  in  the  extract. 

''In  tlie  dialect  of  lueii,  Calamities.  In  tlie  lan- 
gua;ire  of  the  gods,  Blessings" — Compare  -with  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed  Shaksjjeare's — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity ;" 

and  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  va Resignation: — 

"  Let  us  be  patient ;  what  we  call  Afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise  ; 
And  oftentimes  celestial  Benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. " 

IVatural  parts — i.e.,  cleverness,  intellect — often  used  in  this 
sense  by  writers  of  Addison's  time. 

Phenomenon — Gr.  (paivojaai,  first  =  a?i  appearance,  and 
by  an  easy  addition,  an  unusual  appearance. 

Fails  of  dasliin§ — would  now  be  regarded  as  an  Archaism. 
What  is  the  present  form?  Impertinence — that  which  does 
not  belong  to  {in,  not,  and  pertinens,  belonging  to)  the  matter. 
Distinguish  impertinence,  impudence,  insolence. 

Tisc  first  trial — What  trial  ?  Eefer  to  the  passage  in  the 
extract. 

TJat'owing  into  one  scale — and  in  the  other — "Bonus 
dormitat  Homerus."  Even  Addison  sometimes  nods.  See  also 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  extract,  and  re-write  both  paragraphs. 

A  neutral  paper — The  Spectator  was  the  first  successful 
non-pohtical  paper  pubHshed  in  England. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.— 1728-1774. 

From  The  Vicak  of  Wakefield. — Extract  XXII.,  jDage  127. 

Biographical  SketcBi — ^The  most  entertaining  biography  in 
the  English  language  is  BosweU's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
by  far  the  most  entertaining  figure  in  that  jDre-Eajjhaehte  portrait 
gallery  is  the  figure  of  Ohver  Goldsmith.  In  the  garrulous  pages 
that  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  members  of  "The 
Club," — the  ponderous  judgments  of  the  burly  central  figure,  and 
the  more  or  less  weighty  but  always  brUhant  utterances  of  the 
rest, — the  reader  meets  the  uncouth  form,  the  iigly  face,  and  the 
blundering  speeches  of  Goldsmith,  with  a  reheH^ardly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  our  knowledge  that  this  gay,  frivolous,  fantastic 
chatterbox  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Born  at  Pallas,  in  the  Co.  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  eked  out  the  scanty  living 
derived  from  an  ill-paid  curacy,  by  farming  and  economy,  the  boy 
who  was  destined  to  make  Enghsh  hterature  known  to  the  scholars 
of  Europe,  spent  his  earhest  years  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 
But  while  Oliver  was  yet  a  child  his  father  was  promoted  to  the 
parish  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ;  and  here  the  boy 
was  taught  the  alphabet  by  a  kind  servant  girl,  whose  patient  per- 
severance overcame  his  impenetrable  stupidity.  In  his  seventh 
year  he  was  sent  to  a  village  school,  kept  by  an  old  soldier,  Thomas 
Byrne,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  love  for  songs,  stories,  and  ro- 
mances, and  whom  he  has  depicted  with  a  loving  hand  in  the 
Deserted  Village. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  as 
a  sizar,  a  jxisition  which  at  that  time  subjected  the  holder  to 
humiliations  unendurable  by  a  sensitive  spirit  like  Goldsmith's  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  he  reaped  little  advantage 
from  his  University  career,  beyond  the  more  extended  knowledge 
of  human  nature  derived  from  his  association  with  the  more  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  college  and  the  vagrant  ballad  singers  of 
the  city. 

HaviQg  taken  his  degree  he  returned  to  his  now  widowed  mother, 
and  spent  the  next  couple  of  years  in  the  hopeless  task  of  looking 
out  for  a  profession.  Presenting  himself  for  ordination  in  a  scar- 
let hunting  dress,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  he  was  very  properly 
and  promptly  ejected  from  the  Episcopal  mansion.  An  attempt 
at  teaching  was  hardly  more  successful.  He  went  to  Cork  with 
the  intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  but  missed  his  ship  and 
returned  home  after  spending  the  money  that  had  been  raised  to 
pay  his  passage.     A  generous  kiasman  lent  him  fifty  pounds  to 
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begin  the  etndy  of  the  \arw,  but  the  allurements  of  a  Dublin  gam- 
ing house  proved  too  strong  for  his  weak  resolution  and  his  money 
went  even  more  quickly  than  on  the  previous  escapade.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  to  the  University  of 
Leyden,  to  study  medicine  ;  but  systematic  study  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  the  graceless  OHver,  and  he  failed  to  obtain  a  medical 
diploma  at  either  institution. 

Leaving  Leyden  he  began  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  Addison  had  done  before  him.  Unlike  Addison,  however, 
the  poor  young  Irishman  had  no  Government  pension  to  render 
his  path  easy  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  earn  the  scanty  subsistence 
that  sufficed  him  by  playing  on  his  flute  for  the  amusement  of  the 
peasants,  and  occasionally  by  procuring  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing at  a  convent  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity  in  debating.  He 
thus  rambled  on  foot  through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
part  of  Italy  ;  and  in  this  way  he  acquired  the  materials  afterwards 
turned  to  such  a  good  account  in  Tlie  Traveller,  and  in  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield. 

In  1756  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  led 
such  a  life  of  misery  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few 
of  even  the  most  suffering  sons  of  genius.  He  became  an  actor  in 
a  third-rate  company  of  strolling  players,  an  usher  in  a  cheap 
school,  an  apothecary's  assistant,  a  beggar,  even,  herding  with  va- 
grant outcasts  in  the  purheus  of  London.  At  last  he  settled 
down  to  the  miserable  work  of  an  ill-paid,  much-abused  Ht«rary 
hack  ;  and  to  this  worst  of  trades — worse  then  than  it  is  now — the 
brilliant  outcast  devoted  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  till 
his  genius,  having  by  long  practice  acquired  the  art  of  easy  ex- 
pression, displayed  itself  in  the  production  of  works  that  have 
rendered  the  name  of  Goldsmith  renowned  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken. 

In  1763  he  was  admitted  to  the  celebrated  club  of  which  John- 
son, Garrick,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Beauclerk,  and  Boswell  were  the 
leading  members.  In  1764,  the  pubhcation  of  The  Traveller,  the 
first  work  to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  classic,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  Tlie  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  the  manuscript  of  which  had  been  sold  for  him  in 
the  same  year  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  pay  the  arrears  of  his  rent  to  his 
landlady,  according  to  the  well-known  story.  From  this  time  for- 
ward his  literary  success  was  assured,  the  booksellers  vieing  with 
each  other  to  secure  the  productions  of  his  pen  ;  and  he  might  have 
enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  affluence  if  he  had  been  endowed  in  fact 
with  even  a  modicum  of  the  good  sense  so  conspicuous  in  his 
pages.  But  good  sense  was  almost  the  only  good  quality  that  he 
did  not  in  some  degree  possess.     He  had  been  a  wayward,  gener- 
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oils  spendthrift  when  a  boy  ;  and  a  wayward,  generous  spendthrift 
he  continued  to  the  end.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  hfe  he  was 
in  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  ;  but  reckless  generosity,  extra- 
vagance, and  gambling  kept  him  poor,  and  even  involved  him  so 
heavily  in  debt  that  his  health  and  spirits  finally  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  and  in  1774  he  died  of  a  nervous  fever. 

His  services  to  hterature  are  many.  He  was  the  first  to  show 
how  a  school  text-book  should  be  written,  and  his  abridgements  of 
the  Histories  of  Greece^  Rome.,  and  England,  though  faulty  and 
inaccurate,  are  still  models  of  what  school  histories  might  be.  His 
Animated  Nature,  bristhng  with  absurdities,  was  yet  the  first 
book  to  make  the  study  of  nature  interesting,  and  therefore  popu- 
lar. His  Traveller  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of 
natural  description  into  poetry  ;  and  the  good  work  was  still  fur- 
ther aided  by  the  Deserted  Village,  fuU  though  the  latter  is  of 
startling  incongruities.  The  Good-Natured  Man  was  the  first 
attempt  in  that  style  of  easy  and  vivacious  comedy  that  reached 
its  climax  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan  ;  and  though  received  coldly 
on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768  it  yet  paved  the 
way  for  the  still  more  rollicking  humor  of  She  Stoojis  to  Conquer^ 
with  which  he  fairly  took  the  town  by  storm,  five  years  later,  and 
drove  forever  from  the  boards  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  the 
Kelly  &  Cumberland  school,  which  men  had  previously  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  the  comic  muse.  He  has  proved,  quite  as 
conclusively  as  Addison,  that  wit  and  coarseness  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  ;  and,  though  writing  in  and  for  a  coarse  age, 
not  one  sentence  or  sentiment  of  indecency  can  be  found  in  .all  his 
writings.  And  finally,  in  the  exquisite  little  gem.  Retaliation, 
pubhshed  shortly  after  his  death,  he  has  convinced  its  that  satirical 
portraiture  can  be  successfiilly  done  without  ill-humor  or  ill- 
nature. 

Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  probably  retain  its  popularity  as 
long  as  the  Enghsh  language  lasts — a  popularity  not  at  all  due  to 
any  inherent  excellence  in  the  plot  or  interest  in  the  story.  Gold- 
smith was  singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  constructing  a  well- 
arranged,  coherent  plot ;  his  Irish  blood  probably  predisposed  him 
to  a  love  of  the  incongruous,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he 
was  himself  aware  how  absurdly  inconsistent  are  many  of  his  plots 
and  incidents.  But  his  Irish  blood  counterbalanced  the  defect  by 
endowing  him  with  that  subjective  temperament  so  markedly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  few  prose  writers  have  so  uni- 
formly identified  themselves  with  the  characters  of  their  own 
creation.  In  the  vicar,  as  in  the  village  preacher  of  the  Deserted 
Village,  we  have  a  portrait,  drawn  by  a  loving  hand,  of  an  ideal 
pastor  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the  author's  father  and 
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elder  brother;  but  the  thoughts,  feehngs,  and  reflections  of  the 
venerable  clergyman  are  those  of  Goldsmith  himself,  and  it  is  this 
power  of  projecting  himself  into  his  characters  that'makes  them  so 
intensely  real  in  spite  of  all  their  incongruous  surroundings.  The 
plot  of  the  romance  is  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  the  incidents  are 
imjjrobable,  and  the  whole  story  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  moral 
honuhes  than  a  well-connected  narrative.  Each  chapter  is  in  fact, 
and  almost  in  form,  an  essay  intended  to  inculcate  some  special 
truth.  But  though  thus  faulty  in  form,  character,  and  kind,  the 
surpassing  genius  of  the  author  has  made  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
the  most  charming  prose  idyll  in  the  English,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
language.  It  arrested  the  attention  of  Goethe,  and  other  great 
continental  critics,  and  thus  made  EngHsh  literature  known  and 
respected  as  no  other  work  of  the  period  could  have  done.  The 
deUghtful  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  language  has  such  a  charm 
that  while  reading  it  we  never  think  of  testing  the  merits  of  the 
production  by  applying  to  it  any  of  the  established  canons  of  criti- 
cism. No  author  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in  blinding  the 
eyes  of  his  readers  to  that  perfection  of  art  which  is  almost  the 
"  ars  celandi  artem:^  Everyone  thinks  that  he  coidd,  without 
efPort,  %vrite  exactly  as  Goldsmith  did.  ]Misled  by  the  perfect  sim- 
phcity  and  harmony  of  the  style,  we  imagine  that  we,  too,  woidd 
have  expressed  the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  words  ;  but,  in 
truth,  there  are  few  authors  whose  mannerisms  cannot  be  imitated 
with  greater  ease  and  success  than  can  his  perfect  naturalness,  and 
it  is  only  by  close  study  we  discover  that  what  seemed  at  first  the 
least  artificial  of  compositions  is  in  reality  the  very  perfection  of 
the  most  pohshed  art.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  point 
out  whole  pages  in  the  works  of  Goldsmith  in  which  not  one  word 
could  be  altered  or  displaced  without  marring  the  symmetry  and 
rhythm  of  the  j^assage. 


SCENE  FEOM  THE  VICAE  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The  extract  requires  very  httle  in  the  way  of  annotation.  Note 
the  exquisite  humor  that  prevails  throughout — the  complacent 
vanity  of  the  good  vicar's  wife  and  children,  and  his  fruitless 
struggles  to  overcome  it — the  mother's  pride  in  Olivia's  beauty, 
and  the  "  cunning,  which  everybody  saw  through,"  whereby  she 
tried  to  lure  the  landlord  to  a  projjosal  of  marriage — the  strange 
combination  of  utterly  incongruous  characters  dej^icted  in  the 
memorable  painting — and  finally  the  carrying  out  of  the  "  reso- 
lution which  had  too  much  cunning  to  give  entire  satisfaction" 
to  the  simple-minded  head  of  the  family.    It  will  be  good  practice 
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in  composition  to  reproduce  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  iii 
the  style  of  the  author. 

Sophia's  sen§ations — The  family  at  Wakefield  consisted  of 
the  vicar,  his  wife  Deborah,  and  six  children.  The  eldest,  George, 
is  away  from  home  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  extract ;  Olivia, 
the  second,  is  in  love  with  their  landlord,  Thomhill,  a  profligate 
young  rake  with  dishonorable  intentions,  who  is,  however,  ulti- 
mately foUed  in  his  purpose  ;  Sophia,  the  third  in  order,  has  been 
saved  from  drowning  by  Mr.  Burchell,  and  therefore  she  naturally 
enough  feels  his  absence,  caused  by  a  temporary  estrangement, 
more  than  it  is  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  Moses,  the  fourth 
child,  is  a  good-natured,  blundering  greenhorn,  not  at  all  unlike 
what  Goldsmith  himself  had  been  at  the  same  age  ;  the  two  re- 
maining children  are  bright  little  lads,  the  sons  of  their  parents' 
old  age,  and  the  pets  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters. 

Diiiiappointed  in  procuring^  my  daii;;hter8,  &.c. — 
daughter  =  "  the  milker,"  from  an  Aryan  root  duh  (for  dhugh) 
=  to  milk.     Parse  the  word. 

The  town — i.e.  London,  commonly  called  "the  town"  by 
the  writers  of  the  period. 

The  plaj'-hou§e8  =  theatres.  These  favorite  resorts  of  the 
"  high  wits "  had  to  a  considerable  extent  recovered  from  the 
immorahty  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  during  the  Eesto- 
ration  period. 

Crood  things  ^=  witticisms.  Jest-books — the  name  com- 
monly given  to  collections  of  wit  and  humor.  Joe  Miller^s  Jest- 
Book  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all. 

Piquet — a  fashionable  game  at  cards  ;  perhaps  a  diminutive 
ot  jiique,  i.e.  a  small  contest. 

Ate  short  and  crisp  =  were  short  and  crisp  in  the  eating. 
Ate  is  used  here  as  an  intransitive  verb  of  incomplete  predication, 
short  and  cris}}  being  the  subjective  complements. 

Oooseberry — commonly,  but  erroneously,  derived  from  gorse 
berry ;  the  word  is  a  hybrid,  made  up  of  the  Old  French  groise 
and  the  English  berry,  the  original  form  being  groise  berry,  or 
grose  berry. 

Squire — originally  "  the  shield-bearer  {scutiger)  of  a  knight." 

Extremely  of  a  size  =  of  exactly  the  same  height.  A  writer 
of  the  present  day  would  not  employ  such  a  phrase,  but  its  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough. 

To  see  "whieli  ^fvas  tallest — Is  the  superlative  form  admis- 
sible ?  Possibly  the  word  is  purjjosely  put  in  the  old  lady's 
mouth,  she  not  being  expected  to  be  as  choice  in  her  language  as 
her  learned  husband.  * 
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IVcighbor  Flamborongh's — a  worthy  parishioner  of  the 
vicar. 

L<iinner — a  painter,  fr.  Lat.  illuminare  by  omission  of  the 
prefix. 

]%'o  variety  in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world — 
Note  the  change  of  phrase,  and  observe  that  composition  is  used 
here  in  its  technical  sense,  to  indicate  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing of  the  figures  in  a  picture.  Mark,  also,  how  the  affectation  of 
artistic  knowledge  heightens  the  effect  of  the  incongruities  in 
their  own  "family  piece."  Specify  in  detail  all  the  incongruities 
referred  to. 

To  liit  U8  =  to  suit  us,  to  hit  our  fancy. 

Ten  us — the  Roman  goddess  of  love,  corresponding  to  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  the  very  last  being  likely  to 
appreciate  the  vicar's  defence  of  Whiston. 

Stoniaclier — an  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast. 

Cupids — Originally  there  was  only  one  Cupid,  son  of  Venus, 
but  later  legends  represented  several.  Cupid  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  chubby  boy-god,  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow,  and 
a  qviiver  full  of  love-darts. 

The  "Whi Etonian  controversy — The  Eev.  William  Whis- 
ton, philosopher  and  mathematician,  succeeded  his  friend  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  jDrofessor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  but  was  subse- 
quently deprived  of  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  embracing 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  who  deny  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  and 
co-essential  with  the  Father.  One  of  Whiston's  opinions  was  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  to  marry  again 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  "  books  on  the  Whistonian 
controversy "  consisted  of  the  vicar's  sermons  in  defence  of  Whis- 
ton's position  on  this  point.  The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

As  an  Amazon — The  Amazons  were  a  mythical  race  of 
female  warriors  in  Scythia,  who  were  described  as  having  cut  off 
their  right  breasts  in  order  to  facilitate  their  use  of  the  bow  : 
whence  their  name  was  derived,  Gr.  a  =  not,  and /ia^oS  ^  the 
breast.  Another  version  of  the  myth  locates  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor. 

With  an  liat  and  white  feather — With  was  frequently 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  wearing — cf.  "  with  my  gown  and  band." 
The  rule  requiring  a  before  a  consonant  was  not  always  observed 
in  the  case  of  words  beginning  with  h  sounded  ;  cf.  p.  130,  last 
line,  '"  choice  of  an  husband." 

Alexander,  the  Great — son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  bom  at  Pella,  356,  B.C., — succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of 
twenty — conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world — 
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and  died  at  Babylon  of  a  fever,  323  b.c.  He  was  buried  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  which  city  he  had  bnUt  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  that  country. 

To  be  introduced  into,  Ac. — B.otv  is  introdtice  now  nsed  J 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  had  not  occurred  = 
presented  itself  to  our  minds.     How  is  the  word  now  used  ? 

Which  now  struck  u§  with  dismay— Is  there  anything 
singtdar  in  the  position  of  this  clause?  Dismay,  fr.  A.S.  viagdn 
=  ht.  deprival  of  strength. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  JLong:  Boat— Every  boy,  and  for  that 
matter,  every  girl,  ought  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe;  it  is  the  first 
in  time,  and  very  many  competent  yoimg  critics  have  held  it  to  be 
the  first  in  merit,  of  Jlnghsh  novels.  The  author,  Daniel  Defoe, 
was  bom  in  1661,  and  was  one  o!  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
age.  In  1719  Che  old  pohtical  partisan  p^odl^ced  this,  his  best 
known  work,  and  it  has  probably  been  the  delight  of  a  greater 
number  of  readers  than  has  any  single  romance  tiiat  has  appeared 
since  then.  One  of  the  most  humorous  passages  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  describes  Ohvia  as  seriously  preparing  herself  for  the 
work  of  reforming  her  rakish  lover  by  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
versations between  Crusoe  and  his  Man  Friday. 

A  Reel  in  a  Bottle — Such  ingenious  .;Oys  were  more  ap- 
preciated in  the  last  century  than  in  this  ;  not  only  reels,  biit  even 
miniature  models  of  full-rigged  ships  were  not  uncommonly  dis- 
played in  bottles — instances  of  perverted  ingenuity,  and  useless 
waste  of  time  and  money,  having  their  counterpart  in  the  vicar's 
great  historical  family  picture. 

Once  ag^ain  =  once  more.  Once.,  old  genitive,  of  one,  used 
adverbially.  Again  =  a  second  time.  Is  it  used  here  in  its  strict 
sense? 

Discover  the  honor  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  addregses= 
ascertain  whether  his  addresses  were  honorable.  The  exact  Hteral 
meaning  is  to  uncover,  i.e.,  detect  the  worth  of  Mr.,  <fec. 

To  sound  him — The  metaphor  is  taken  from  measuring  the 
depth  of  water  with  a  plummet. — a  sound  being  a  narrow  channel 
of  no  great  depth.     Cf.  The  Sound. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  terrify  him — The  writers  of 
uroldsmith's  time  were  not  so  particular  as  to  the  position  of  the 
adverb  as  we  are  now.  Ee-write  the  sentence.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  terrify  and  frighten? 

Observe  well  the  consummate  art  with  which  the  scheme  is  des- 
cribed— the  pride,  the  anxiety,  and  the  transparent  cunning  of  the 
poor  mother^ — the  flippant  callousness  of  the  profligate  Thomhill, 
and  his  ill-concealed  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  the  woman 
whose  daughter  he  is  seeking  to  ruin.     There  is  no  apparent  effort 
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to  enlist  us  on  the  side  of  virtue,  but,  though  the  rake  Bucceeds  in 
mystifying  his  interlocutor,  the  author  takes  care  not  to  allow  him 
to  impose  upon  the  reader  ;  he  is  made  to  betray  himself  for  the 
base,  vulgar,  cowardly,  ill-bred  debauchee  that  he  is  at  heart,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  that,  with  all  her  weakness  and  foUy,  it  is  still 
poor  Deborah  Primrose  that  has  succeeded  ia  carrying  away  our 
sympathies  and  our  wishes  for  her  success. 

Note  the  contrast  between  the  pleasant  homeliness  of  the  mother's 
language,  and  the  stilted  bombast  of  the  squire.  She,  good  soul, 
speaks  of  "  a  proper  hiisband,"  "  a  warm  man,  able  to  give  her 
good  bread,"  farmer  Williams,  "who  wants  a  manager,"  etc.,  etc., 
while  he  rants  about  "  accomplishments,"  and  "  angels,"  and  "  god- 
desses,"  in  a  way  that  must  have  convinced  her  of  his  insincerity 
had  she  not  been  so  deeply  interested  ia  the  success  of  her  innocent 
device. 
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LOED  BYEON— 1788-1824. 
The  Isles  or  Gkeece. — Extract  XXXV.,  page  211. 

Biographical  Sketch. — George  Noel  Gordon  Byron  was 
born  in  Holies  street,  London,  on  the  22nd  January,  1788  ;  and 
from  the  first  moments  of  his  existence  he  was  beset  by  influences 
which  rendered  him  fiercely  impatient  of  his  surroundings,  and 
thus  fitted  him  to  take  his  place  as  the  poet  of  the  revolution — 
the  masterly  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  humdrum  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  father,  Captain  Byron,  was  a  profli- 
gate scoundrel,  who  had  squandered  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine Gordon,  and  had  then  shamelessly  abandoned  her  and  his 
unborn  son.  His  grand-uncle,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  title 
and  the  encumbered  estate  of  Newstead  Abbey,  having  killed  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  brawl,  had,  by  his  subsequent  de- 
baucheries, acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  wicked  Lord  Byron."  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  a  most  violent  and  spasmodic  temper,  one 
day  treating  him  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  and  the  next,  hurl- 
ing missiles  at  the  "lame  brat"  for  some  childish  exhibition  of 
stubborn  self-will.  Their  impoverished  condition  deprived  them  of 
the  comforts  and  the  outward  respect  which  would  have  been  theirs 
but  for  the  selfish  extravagance  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  deserted 
them  ;  and  this,  while  it  embittered  the  earliest  years  of  the  poet, 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  such  marriages  of  convenience  as  that  of  which  he 
was  the  unhappy  offspring. 

Under  such  influences  the  child  grew  up,  at  Aberdeen,  till  the 
death  of  the  "wicked  Lord  Byron,"  in  1798,  raised  him  to  the 
peerage,  and  added  to  the  moodiness  of  his  disposition  by  gratify- 
ing his  boyish  pride  without  affording  him  the  means  necessary 
for  the  becoming  support  of  his  position.  Having  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  general  information  from  desultory  reading,  but 
very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  usual  school-boy  studies,  he 
went  to  the  great  PubHc  School  at  Harrow,  in  1801,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  omnivorous  reading  in  literature  and  history, 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  and  the 
passionate  depth  of  his  attachments  and  affection  for  his  school- 
boy friends.  Intensity  of  feeling  characterized  him  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  and  though  his  loves  were  sometimes  evanescent,  they 
were  to  him  terribly  real  while  they  lasted.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  literally  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Mary  Duff,  whose 
marriage  six  years  later  almost  threw  him  into  convulsions  ;  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  conceived  such  a  passion  for  another  cousin, 
Margaret  Parker,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  when  he  ex- 
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pected  to  see  her  ;  and  at  fifteen  he  actually  proposed  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  grand-daughter  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  whose  death  is 
mentioned  above.  No  doubt  these  attachments  might  never  have 
been  formed  had  he  been  able,  like  other  boys,  to  lavish  his  child- 
ish love  on  hig  mother,  and  on  suitable  male  companions  of  his  own 
age  and  rank  ;  but  unquestionably  these  romantic  escapades  had 
their  effect  on  his  after  life,  and  he  always  beheved  that  he  would 
have  been  a  much  better,  purer,  and  happier  man  if  Mary  Chaworth 
had  not  rejected  him.     Who  can  tell  ? 

Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1805,  he  left  it  in  1808, 
without  trying,  or  even  caring  to  try,  for  any  of  the  usual  Uni- 
versity distinctions.  During  this  period,  however,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Southwell,  where  the  genial  encouragement  of  the  Pigotts  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  some  youthful  effusions  for  publication,  and 
the  Hours  of  Idleness  appeared  in  1807.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  this 
juvenile  crudity  that  hurried  him  into  literature;  the  Hours  appear- 
ed early  in  1807,  the  Revieio  attack  was  made  (it  is  supposed  by  Lord 
Brougham)  a  year  later,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after  the  Revieio 
article  that  he  rephed  to  it,  and  his  other  hostile  critics,  in  the 
satirical  poem,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Moreover, 
six  months  before  the  adverse  criticism,  he  told  Miss  Piggott  that, 
besides  other  "scribbling,"  he  had  a  short  satire  ready  to  be  pub- 
lished soon,  and  it  was  this  satire  he  afterwards  elaborated  into  his 
reply.  The  fact  is,  that  the  insatiate  thirst  for  applause  had  taken 
such  possession  of  him  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  seri- 
ously bidding  farewell  to  poetry.  The  satire  is  of  httle  permanent 
interest,  or  value,  but  it  took  at  the  time,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  at  once  his  thirst  for  vengeance  and  for  fame. 

In  1809,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  John  Cam.  Hobhouse,  he 
visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  wandering  for  two  years  throiigh 
the  romantic  and  historic  scenery  of  Spain,  and  the  Turkish  dej^en- 
dencies  in  Greece,  Albania,  and  Asia  Minor.  His  biographer,  the 
celebrated  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  describes  the  settled  melan- 
choly that  surrounded  him  before,  during,  and  after  his  continental 
tour,  but  neither  Moore,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  writers  on 
the  subject,  has  given  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloomy  sadness 
that  habitually  attended  him.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose  that 
a  man  of  twenty-one,  who  had  led  what  would  be  now  considered 
a  most  studious  life,  and  who  had  already  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  dreaded  exposer  of  the  shallow  critics  of  the  day,  could 
have  been  at  the  same  time  leading  such  a  recklessly  dissipated 
life  as  to  have,  at  that  early  age,  shattered  hfe  constitution,  physi- 
cally and  morally.  That  he  had  not  done  so  mentally  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  eurpassing  excellence  of  the  first  and  second 
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cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  publication  of  which,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  England,  immediately  lifted  him  to  the  position  of 
first  living  poet  of  England  ;  "I  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
myself  famous,"  is  his  own  pithy  summing  up  of  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  success  of  Cliilde  Harold  was  due  to  many  causes,  the  more 
obvious  of  which  were  these  three: — First,  the  subject  of  these 
cantos  possessed  a  vital  interest  for  every  reader,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe,  for  all  were  watching,  with 
absorbing  interest,  the  Titanic  struggle  then  going  on  in  the  scene 
of  Childe  Harold's  pilgrimage ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  Byron 
handled  his  themes  showed  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  every  fibre  of  his  sotd,  that  he  was  emphatically  the  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  revolt  against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and 
lastly,  the  pubhc,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  insisted  on  identify- 
ing the  poet  with  his  hero,  and  eagerly  sought  for  what  they  were 
eager  to  beUeve  were  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  only  poet  who 
had  fully  shown  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  living  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

For  the  next  few  years,  1812-1816,  Byron  was  one  of  the  "  lions" 
of  society  ;  but  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  the  mere  dissi- 
pated rake  that  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  issued  his  series  of 
Eastern  Tales  during  these  years.  The  Giaour  (  pronounced  Djour, 
to  rhyme  with  hour),  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  appeared  in  1813; 
the  Corsair  and  Lara,  in  1814  ;  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina 
early  in  1816.  In  these  prodiictions,  also,  the  public  were  anxious 
to  identify  the  author  with  his  heroes,  and  Byron  was  no  longer 
unwilling  to  foster  the  Ulusion — it  helped  to  account  for  the  air  of 
haughty  restraint  by  which  he  strove  to  mask  his  extreme  shyness 
in  society,  a  shyness  that  he  coiild  not  overcome  and  would  not 
acknowledge ;  and  it  gratified  his  morbid  desire  to  be  thought 
worse  than  he  really  was. 

During  this  period,  also,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  post- ' 
humous  character,  he  married.  In  November,  1813,  he  proposed 
for  Miss  Milbanke  and  was  rejected,  she,  however,  making  the  strange 
reqtiest  to  be  privileged  to  correspond  with  him.  In-  September, 
1814,  he  again  proposed,  and  this  time  he  was  accepted.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  January  2nd,  1815,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  more  Ul-assorted  union.  She  was  a  most  exemplary  woman, 
he  was  not  an  exemplary  man  ;  she  was  a  professional  philanthro- 
pist, he  shrank,  morbidly  almost,  from  letting  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  hand  was  doing  in  the  way  of  generosity  ;  she  had 
the  ambition  of  reforming  a  rake,  and  seems  to  have  married  him 
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for  no  other  purpose,  he  did  not  want  to  be  reformed,  and  revolted 
from  the  very  first  against  such  open  means  of  conversion  as  his 
wife  desired  to  employ  ;  she  was  cahn,  cold,  serene,  and  unforgiv- 
ing, he  was  stormy,  fiery,  restless,  and  the  most  placable  of  men  ; 
she  wanted  him  to  turn  over  to  the  rationalism  and  formalism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  in  stormy  revolt  against  the  mean- 
ingless insipidity  of  the  past,  and  was  indeed  the  prophet  of  the 
turbulent  nineteenth  century ;  she  had  so  Uttle  appreciation  of  her 
husband's  fame  that  she  wanted  him  "to  give  up  the  bad  habit  of 
making  verses,"  he  felt  the  afflatus  of  the  poet  in  every  pulsation 
of  his  heart,  and  his  poetic  fame  was  to  him  as  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  "With  characters  bo  diametrically  opposite  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  Uve  happily  together  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  apart  from  their  ineompati- 
bihty  of  temper,  there  were  other  causes  to  keep  them  from  agree- 
ing. Byron's  creditors  began  to  dun  him  unmercifully  almost 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
executions  put  into  the  house  within  the  year  ;  he  was  habitually 
melancholy,  and  his  keenly  sensitive  nature  had  suffered  acutely 
from  the  death  of  several  or  his  most  intimate  friends,  so  that  his 
moodiness,  aggravated  by  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  a  bitter 
sense  of  isolation,  rendered  him  daily  more  and  more  irritable,  and 
made  him  more  and  more  feel  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  even-tempered  wife.  She,  indeed,  had  Httle  feeling 
for  whims  and  caprices  of  any  kind,  and  when  Byron  implored  her 
to  dismiss  her  maid,  whom  he  suspected  and  hated  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  fiery  nature,  she  met  his  request  by  promoting  Mrs. 
Clermont  to  the  position  of  companion  and  confidante. 

On  January  15th,  1816,  Lady  Byron  left  him  to  visit  her  parents, 
taking  with  her  their  infant  daughter,  Augusta  Ada  ;  on  the  way 
she  wrote  her  "Dear  Duck"  a  most  affectionate  letter,  signed, 
"Tour  Pippin:"  a  few  days  later  her  father.  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
wrote  to  him  saying  that  she  would  never  return,  and  she  herself 
confirmed  the  statement  shortly  afterwards.  She  had  consulted 
Dr.  Baillie  as  to  her  husband's  sanity,  had  informed  her  parents 
that  she  wished  for  a  separation,  had  submitted  her  case  to  Dr. 
Lushington  (an  eminent  legal  authority),  and  had  afterwards  had 
an  interview  with  him  in  order  to  strengthen  her  position,  had 
bound  her  legal  adviser  to  a  secrecy  which  he  never  violated,  and 
being  thus  armed  at  all  points  she  proposed  a  separation,  to  which 
Byron  consented,  and  the  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up  the 
month  after  her  desertion  of  her  unhappy  husband.  These  are 
all  the  facts  that  have  ever  been  ascertained  in  relation  to  the 
separation,  and  the  real  causes  which  led  to  it  are  to-day  as  little 
knozcn  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  consummation.     Lady  Byron 
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had  bound  Dr.  Lushington  to  secrecy,  so  that  the  only  person  who 
could  have  told  what  her  allegations  were  at  the  time  was  forever 
silenced.  Byron's  friend,  Hobhouse,  was  delegated  to  ascertain 
the  causes,  and  he  "racked  his  braios"  in  suggestiag  queries, 
going  even  so  far  as  to  ask  if  she  accused  him  of  murder  or  incest, 
to  all  of  which  he  received  a  positive  denial,  delivered  with  an  an- 
gelic sweetness  and  the  air  of  a  not  yet  samted  martyr  who  had 
suffered  an  irreparable  ■WTong.  The  denials  by  herself,  and  the 
pledges  of  secrecy  imposed  upon  others,  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  from  imagining  the  foulest  and  most  diaboUcal  slander  against 
her  husband  and  his  sister  ;  and  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
his  grave  and  could  not  answer  them,  she  made  these  charges  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  her  coterie  of  scandal-mongering 
lady  friends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had,  in  the  interval, 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  sister  impHcated  in 
the  atrocious  accusation.  A  distinguished  authoress  on  this  con- 
tinent, to  whose  family  the  curses  of  unsubstantiated  charges 
subsequently  came  home  to  roost,  made  it  her  business,  some  years 
ago,  to  blazon  the  statements  of  Lady  Byron  to  the  world,  with 
the  unlooked-ior  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  circulation  of 
Byron's  works,  and  convincing  the  vast  majority  of  readers  that 
the  charges  were  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  and  that  the  causes  of 
the  separation  are  still  as  much  a  subject  of  speculation  as  ever. 

Shortly  after  the  separation  an  indiscreet  friend  pubhshed 
Byron's  Farewell  (the  manuscript  of  which,  Moore  tells  us,  was 
all  blurred  and  blotted  by  the  fast-falling  tears  of  the  lonely  and 
embittered  jjoet);  and  this,  together  with  the  publication  of  the 
Sketch  (in  which  Mrs.  Clermont  was  lashed  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  as  the  insidious  cause  of  the  domestic  trouble),  gave  the 
penny-a-liners  of  the  day  an  excuse  for  an  imprecedented  outpour- 
ing of  venom  and  scurriloiis  abuse.  The  pubhc  took  the  side  of 
the  wife,  Byron  was  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  immoralities  of 
the  nation,  and  he  who  had  so  lately  been  the  idol  of  the  crowd 
dared  not  show  his  face  in  the  streets  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  fickle  mob. 

He  left  England  in  April,  1816.  and  never  afterwards  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  jiassed  through  Flanders,  visit- 
ed Switzerland,  and  removed  to  Yenice  in  November,  1818,  where 
he  resided  till  near  the  close  of  the  year  1819.  Though  his  Hfe 
during  these  three  years  was  neither  Aii-tuous  nor  happy,  it  cannot 
have  been  so  whoUy  given  up  to  debauchery  as  is  commonly  as- 
serted ;  for  he  completed  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in  July, 
1816,  Manfred  in  February,  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in 
June,  and  Beppo  in  October,  1817  ;  the  Ode  to  Venice  in  July,  the 
first  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  September,  Mazeppa  in  October,  and 
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the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  December,  1818  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  November,  1819.  Besides 
■writing  all  these  he  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  lengthy 
correspondence  with  his  publisher,  John  Murray,  his  letters  being 
amongst  the  finest  productions  of  this  kind  in  the  language. 

Early  in  the  year  1819  Byron  became  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioh,  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  and  wife  of  another 
Count,  who  was  complacent  enough  to  agree  to  a  separation  in 
order  that  his  Countess  might  openly  form  a  liaison  with  the  Eng- 
lish lord.  From  this  time  forward  (January,  1820)  she  and  her 
father  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  her  paramour,  who 
would  indeed  have  been  equally  willing  to  be  her  husband,  but  he 
could  not,  and  Lady  Byron  would  not,  procure  a  divorce.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  the  immoraUty  of  this  connection,  it  was 
unquestionably  a  good  thing  for  Byron.  It  to  some  degree  satis- 
fied his  passionate  craving  for  sympathy,  and  the  Countess  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  stimulate  the  poetic  genius  that  his 
wife  had  held  so  cheaply.  The  mere  catalogue  of  works  written 
during  this  period  shows  how  great  must  have  been  his  industry 
as  well  as  his  abihty.  No  poet  has  ever  produced  a  greater  amount 
of  good  work  in  the  same  time  than  Byron  did  during  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  with  the  Gambas  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  and 
Genoa. 

The  Countess  and  her  father  were  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  their  influence,  as  much  as  to  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  London  Greek  Committee,  that  Byron  resolved 
to  take  an  active  part  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  their  memorable  struggle  for  independence.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  for  Greece  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  full  of  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  liberty  that  formed  such  prominent  features 
in  his  character.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Greeks  had  no  plans,  and  the  troops  seemed  more  anxious  for  their 
pay  than  for  the  success  of  their  cause  ;  he  was  detained  for  five 
months  at  Cephalonia,  trying,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  discordant  elements ;  he  reached  Missolonghi  in 
December,  only  to  find  the  same  pretentious  arrogance  among  the 
chiefs,  the  same  mercenary  spirit  among  their  followers,  that  had 
well  nigh  worried  him  to  death  at  CeiDhalonia  ;  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  an  exjjedition  against  Lepanto,  but  before  the  expedition 
could  start  the  malaria  of  the  marshes  had  seized  on  his  frame,  and 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate  the  valiant  SuHotes  mutinied  for  their 
pay.  Count  Gamba,  the  veteran  advocate  of  liberty,  was  present 
with  the  EngHshman,  his  son-in-law  in  all  but  in  law,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  intrepid  conduct  of  the  dying  hero  when  the  mercenary 
Greeks  burst  into  his  apartment,  demanding  their  pay  with  furious 
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threats,  and  found  themselves  literally  cowed  by  the  cool  and  reso- 
lute courage  with  which  they  were  confronted;  "  a  more  undaunted 
man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
chivalrous  old  regenerator,  whose  plots  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  had 
inured  him  to  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  had  weU  qualified 
him  to  give  an  authoritative  verdict  on  such  a  subject.  But  un- 
daunted courage  could  not  avert  the  stroke  of  the  fell  destroyer  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  in  view  of  the  promised  land  of  his 
own  redemption  and  regeneration,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  cen- 
tury forever  ceased  to  work. 

The  annoimcement  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six, 
came  with  a  shock  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and  not 
only  of  them,  but  of  all  Eurojae  ;  and  men  began  speedily  to  ask 
themselves,  with  a  keen  pang  of  remorse,  had  they  not  been  too 
hasty  in  their  verdict  of  condemnation  ?  Could  one  who  had  done 
BO  much  hterary  work  of  the  highest  order,  in  so  brief  a  space, 
have  been  the  reckless  jirofligate  they  had  been  so  willing  to  con- 
sider him  ?  Could  he,  who  had  embodied  in  himself  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  no  other  poet  either 
could  or  would  have  done,  who  had  hfted  men's  minds  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  had  raised  them  above  the 
horrors  of  the  jDresent,  and  had  pointed  them  to  the  possibilities  of 
emancijiated  inteUigence  in  the  future, — could  he  have  been  the 
heartless,  soulless,  sensual  misanthrope  he  had  been  believed  to  be 
when  he  had  been  driven  in  anger  and  disgrace  from  England  only 
eight  short  years  before.  Men  have  ceased  to  ask  some  of  these 
questions  already,  and  the  calmer  verdict  of  the  present  is  that  he 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

His  services  to  Hterature  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Pope 
had  set  the  example  of  writing  true  j)oetry  in  a  diction  marked  by 
the  utmost  carefulness  of  syntax  and  prosody,  and  a  school  of 
poetasters  had  arisen,  who  imitated  Pope's  versification  and  would 
fain  have  made  the  world  beheve,  with  them,  that  correctness  of 
form  was  the  essential  requisite  in  poetry.  Byron  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Pope,  but  had  the  most  unqualified  contempt  for  his 
mere  imitators  ;  and  he  showed  by  his  earher  works  that  a  vivid 
interpretation  of  nature  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  correct- 
ness of  versification,  and  by  his  later  works  that  fidelity  to  nature 
must  far  transcend  mere  correctness  of  expression,  Scott,  and 
others  before  him,  had  revolted  against  the  fashion  of  rationahstic 
formaUsm  in  poetry  ;  Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  Campbell,  and 
Wordsworth,  not  less  than  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  had  entered 
a  practical  protest  in  favor  of  the  new  ideas  heralded  by  the  French 
Revolution  ;  but  of  all  the  members  of  this  galaxy  of  poetical  stars 
Byron  was  jjreeminently  at  once  the  prophet  and  the  interpreter  of 
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the  uew  ideas.  In  tlio  tumiilt  autl  doubt  of  fhe  first  years  of  the 
century,  he,  and  he  jdone,  never  flinched  from  his  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  tolerance  and  freedom  which  were  then  the  subjects 
of  debate  and  strife  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  won  his 
first  laurels  with  the  opening  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which, 
with  true  poetic  instinct,  he  dealt  with  themes  and  scenes  on  which 
all  thoughtful  men  were  pondering;  and  even  in  his  succeeding 
Eastern  Tales,  though  the  personages  were  alien,  the  thoughts 
and  language  were  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  millions  of  his  age. 
While  every  other  English  poet  was  dealing  witn  themes  of  the 
past,  Byron  plunged  boldly  into  the  turbid  stream  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  his  overwhelming  success  should  teach  us  that  the  surest 
way  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people  is  to  present  them  with  glow- 
ing poetical  pictures  of  that  in  which  they  are  most  deeply  inte- 
rested. Byron  was  intensely  subjective,  feeling  deeply,  and 
identifying  himself  thoroughly  with  all  that  he  described;  he  was 
deficient  in  dramatic  power  in  so  far  that  he  could  not  describe 
vividly  what  he  could  not  feel,  but  in  his  portraiture  of  character 
he  invariably  tried  to  project  himself  into  the  situation,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  he  beUeved  would  have  been  his  own  sensations  under 
similar  conditions.  Hence,  though  he  never  could  have  produced 
a  true  drama,  many  of  his  characters,  scenes,  and  situations  are 
marked  by  an  almost  appalling  dramatic  force  and  interest.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  identify  him  with  the  heroes  of  his  crea- 
tion, and  to  say  that  they  are  all  portraits  of  the  same  satanic 
model  under  diiSerent  names  ;  but  it  surely  is  a  very  shallow  criti- 
cism that  cannot  detect  differences,  and  very  marked  ones,  between 
the  Giaour  and  Don  Juan,  Lara  and  Childe  Harold,  Manfred  and 
the  Corsair.  He  was  fond  of  identifying  himself  with  his  sensa- 
tional heroes  during  his  brief  career  as  a  Hon  of  London  society, 
because  the  pubUc  would  have  it  so,  and  he  found  it  an  excellent 
mask  for  the  bashfulness  that  cost  him  so  many  pangs  ;  but  that 
he  was  far  from  being  the  blood-stained,  callous,  relentless  de- 
bauchee of  his  works  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidences  of  his 
industry,  and  by  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and  energy  displayed  by 
him  during  the  sad  closing  scene  of  his  not  inglorious  career. 
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In  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  the  hero  is  ship-wrecked  and 
cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Cyclades  (a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ) ;  here  he  is  found,  carried  into  a  cave,  and  ten- 
derly nursed  by  the  pirate  chieftain's  daughter  Haidee,  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  purest  creations  of  Byron's  poetic  fancy.  The  pirate's 
long  absence  on  an  excursion  having  induced  the  belief  that  he  was 
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dead,  Haidee  and  Don  Juan  are  married,  and  during  the  marriage 
festivities  this  lyric  poem  is  chanted  by  a  wandering  niinstreJ.  It 
is  far  from  being  the  best  of  Byron's  lyrics,  but  it  exhibits  some  of 
his  c'hai-acteristics  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  subject  ■will  make 
it  pojjular  long  after  better  productions  of  its  author  have  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  special  fault  of  Byron's  genius — his  want  of 
true  dramatic  insight — is  visible  ;  the  thoughts  are  not  such  as 
v>'ould  have  occurred  to  a  Greek  minstrel,  had  such  a  character  ex- 
isted ;  they  are  exactly  the  thoughts  of  Byron  himself  projected 
into  the  position  of  an  itinerant  bard.  In  reading  the  poem  it  is 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind :  it  is  Byron  himself  who  is  speaking,  but 
it  is  Byron  masquerading  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  poet,  of  such  a 
poet  as  Homer  might  have  been.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  such 
a  character  is  an  anachronism  ;  though  the  personification  is  fairly 
vrell  sustained  throughout.  The  poem  also  exhibits  Byron's  special 
excellence,  thoug.h  not  so  markedly  as  do  some  of  his  other  lyrics. 
He  was  emphatically  the  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  that  strong  spirit  of  revolt  against  feudahsm  that  began 
with  the  American  War  of  Independence,  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  so  many  tyrannies  by  Napoleon,  the  greatest  tyrant  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
our  own  time,  when  Nihilism  and  Socialism  are  waging  energetic 
war  against  the  abuses  of  misgovernment. 

^Vliej'c  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung.— The  lyric 
poetess,  Sappho,  was  born  about  625,  b.c,  in  JMitylene,  the 
principal  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  wrote  hymns,  elegies, 
and  love  songs  of  unusual  warmth,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  an 
ode  to  Venus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  her  other  poems.  The  story 
of  her  love  for  Phaon,  and  her  suicide  by  plunging  into  the  sea 
from  the  "lover's  leap"  at  Leucadia  (Santa  Maura),  is  well  known, 
though  very  probably  untrue.  The  Sapphic  metre  still  preserves 
her  name;  it  was  invented  by  her,  and  has  been  imitated  by  many 
poets  from  Horace  to  Canning,  whose  "  Needy  Knife-Grinder"  is 
famihar  to  most  readers  of  our  satirical  squibs. 

I>elo8  rose — out  of  the  ^gean  sea  by  command  of  Neptune  in 
order  to  afford  a  haven  of  rest  to  Leda  in  her  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Juno,  whom  she  had  temporarily  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  Jupiter.  Phoebus  sprung — into  existence  with 
his  twin-sister  Diana  as  the  offspring  of  this  amour.  The  myth 
attributing  the  birth  of  Phoebus  (Apollo),  or  the  Sun,  and  Diana 
(Luna),  or  the  Moon,  to  an  amour  of  Jupiter  (Sanscrit  Dhyupitri) 
=  Light  Father  is  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  family. 

The  Seian  and  the  Teiaii  nuise — The  island  of  Chios 
(Scio),  besides  claiming  the  honor  of  being  Homer's  birthplace 
(see  notes  on  Addison),  was  celebrated  in  historic  times  for  the 
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attention  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  tho  study  of  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory. The  iuvm  of  Teos  on  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  birth- 
phice  of  Anacreon,  the  witty  writer  of  love  and  drinking  songs 
that  have  been  often  imitated, — perhaps  most  successfully  by 
Thomas  Moore,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute — Note  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  alliteration, — so  strong  and  masculine  in  the  aspi- 
rates, so  soft  and  dulcet  in  tho  hcjuids.  The  harp  refers  to  Homer, 
the  lute  to  Anacreon. 

Which  echo  further  -west,  &c. — Moore  naively  speaks 
of  the  delight  with  which  he  and  Byron  had  learned  of  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  in  America  to  a  pirated  edition  of  their  then 
Ijubhshed  works  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  allusion  in  the 
text  refers  to  this  mark  of  appreciation. 

"  Islauds  of  the  Ble!«t " — In  Homer  and  other  Cyclic  jjoets 
the  Earth  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river,  the  Ocean,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  this  "  swiftly  flowing "  stream  are  the  "  Islands 
of  the  Blest,"  identified  by  geographers  of  a  later  age  with  the 
Canary  Islands. 

The  mountains  look  on  9Iarathon — is  certainly  more 
poetic  than  was  Byron's  first  draft  of  the  line,  viz. :  "  Euboea  looks 
on  Marathon."  The  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Platoea  should  be  read  in  some  History  of  Greece.  Marathon 
is  mentioned  in  Homer  :  it  was  a  small  village  on  the  east  coast  of 
Attica,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Athens.  Mount  Pentelicus  and 
Mount  Barnes  look  on  it.  On  the  plain  of  Marathon,  b.  o.  490, 
the  Persian  host  of  Darius,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  undei  IVIiltiades.  The  recalling  of  the 
glories  of  Marathon  was  not  in  vain  ;  for  here  the  Greeks,  in 
1824,  five  years  later  than  the  writing  and  three  years  later  than 
the  publication  of  the  poem,  defeated  an  army  of  the  Turks. 
.The  Persian's  grave^is  probably,  by  a  pardonable  confusion 
of  thought,  the  celebrated  tumulus  erected  in  honor  of  the  fallen 
Greeks. 

A  kins— rocky  broiv— sea-born  Salamis — The  king 
was  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.  Ten  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon  (480  b.  c.)  he  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  of 
over  five  milHons  of  men,  including  camp-followers,  defeated  the 
Greeks  under  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  was  defeated  in  the  sea 
fight  of  Salamis  by  the  Athenians  under  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
tides,  and  fled  back  in  terror  to  Asia,  leaving  his  general  Mardonius 
to  be  defeated  at  Platoea,  479,  b.  c.  He  was  an  eye  witness  of  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Salamis,  being  seated  on  a  tlurone  on 
"  the  rocky  brow  "  of  Mount  -Sigaleos  on  the  mainland.  "  Sea-born 
Salamis,"  now  Kohiri,  is  a  rockv  island  forming  a  natural  break- 
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water  for  the  harbor  of  Eleoisis  :  there  was  another  Salamis,  a  city 
foiindecl  by  Teucer,  in  the  island  of  Cypras,  and  alluded  to  by 
Horace.  Is  §ate  a  legitimate  archaism  ?  Byron  was  fond  of 
trying  such  forms  for  effect,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  by  Gifford,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  as  the  purest  writer  of  English  among  the  poets  of  the 
time. 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  \rere  they  ? — Mark 
the  effect  of  the  suddenness  of  the  question  ;  and  compare  it  with 
the  sudden  change  in  the  last  Hne  of  the  poem. 

The  heroic  lay — a  common  synonym  for  poetry,  or  poem. 
Cf.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  the  word  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  is  akin  to  the  German  lied.  Note  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tions, the  metaphors,  and  other  rhetorical  devices,  the  strongly- 
marked  antitheses,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  classical  allusions ; 
these  are  all  characteristic  of  the  old  ballads  imitated  here  by  Byron. 

Liuk'd  among-  a  fetter'd  race — With  the  fall  of  Byzan- 
tium (Constantiuople)  in  1453,  perished  the  freedom  of  Greece  ; 
nor  was  it  recovered  till  a  few  years  after  the  writing  of  this  poem. 
Link'd,  A.  S.  Mine;  fettered,  literally  having  a  shackle  on  the  foot. 
Cf.  the  Greek  TtidT]. 

For  Oreeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear — Why  is  the 
distinction  made  ? 

Three  hundred — There  were  only  300  Spartans  present  at 
the  battle  of  Thermoj^ylse,  but  the  auxiliaries  brought  the  total 
number  up  to  somewhat  over  a  thousand.  Thermopylce  was  a 
pass  in  the  south-east  of  Thessaly,  one  of  the  northern  p^o^'inces  of 
Ancient  Greece ;  it  was  enclosed  between  Moimt  CEta  and  the  Mahac 
Gulf  {Zeitoun).  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  an  unim- 
portant engagement  took  place  here  so  that  "a  new  Thermopylte" 
was  formed  to  some  extent. 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? — Supply  the  ellipsis. 

L.et  one  livings  head,  &c. — The  career  of  Marco  Bozzaris, 
the  great  Suliote  leader,  seems  almost  the  fulfilment  of  this  prayer. 
Note  the  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  the  word  bnt  in  this  and  the 
preceding  stanza.    Bead  Halleck's  siairited  poem,  Marco  Bozzaris. 

Samian  wine — Scio's  vine — Samos,  Chios,  and  other  islands 
of  the  ^gean  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines. 
Note  the  sarcasm  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  stanza  1  Bacchanal, 
a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  the  Greek  and  Roman  god  of  wine. 

Y'ou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet,  &c. — Note  the 
uses  of  you  and  ye  in  this  stanza,  and  also  the  colloquial  as  yet. 
Byron  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
cannot  claim  the  same  parentage  as  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx,  the 
former  being  invented  by  Pyrrhichus,  and  the  latter  being  so  much 
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improved  from  the  old  Macedonian  phalanx  by  Pyrrhns,  king  of 
Epirus,  as  to  have  his  name  associated  with  it  as  though  he  had 
been  the  inventor.  The  phalanx  is  as  old  as  Homer,  and  is  a  name 
apphed  to  the  serried  formation  of  troops  from  the  faneifiil  resem- 
blance to  ?'o//t'rs  (phalanges)  following  each  other  in  rapid  and 
ixniform  succession.  The  dance  was  of  the  usual  kind  of  war 
dances  common  to  aU  warhke,  semi-civilized  nations  ;  it  was  a 
gymnastic  performance  rather  than  a  dance  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term. 

Cadiiiiis — the  Phoenician  (or  Egyptian,  according  to  another 
form  of  the  legend),  founded  Thebes,  the  capital  of  BcBotia,  about 
1450  B.  c.  and  introduced  writing  into  Greece,  by  makio-g  known 
the  Pha?nician  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  which  was  finally  per- 
fected by  the  poet  Simonides.     See  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

Polj'crates — the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  patron  of  Anacreon, 
was  crucified  by  the  Persian  satrap,  or  governor,  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  522. 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  thcu,  &c. — The  word  tyrant 
is  used  here  in  its  Greek  sense,  i.e.  an  irresponsible  ruler ;  it  is 
connected  with  the  older  form  xoipavoi^  derived  from  -xdoa  = 
the  head,  and  thus  means  nothing  more  than  chiefs  or  head 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  irresponsibility  to  degenerate  into 
cruelty  has  given  the  word  its  present  meaning,  just  as  the  word 
despot  has  changed  from  its  original  meaning  of  master  into  its 
present  meaning  of  cruel  master.  Is  there  any  difEerence  between 
"our  masters  then"  and  "our  then  masters  ?" 

The  Cliersonese — The  Greek  Chersonnesiis,  or  Cherron- 
nesus,  means  HteraUy  a  dry  land  island,  i.e.  a  peninsula.  The 
term  was  applied  to  many  other  peninsulas  besides  the  Tauric 
Chersonnesus  to  which  it  here  refers.  IMiltiades,  son  of  Cimon, 
after  defeating  the  Persians  (see  above),  died  in  gloriously  in  prison 
at  Athens,  of  a  wound  received  in  a  semi-piratical  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Paros. 

Another  despot  of  the  kind. — The  word  despot,  like 
tyrant,  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  master,  Gr.  Ssdrtor?/?, 
from  the  root  po^  =  powerful,  appearing  in  Gr.  rcodi?,  itorvia,  Lat. 
potens.  Skeat  says  the  origin  of  the  des  is  unknown ;  it  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Gr.  d£oo  =  to  bind,  cf.  8ed/ii6i  (destnos),  a 
link, — so  that  the  despot  =  the  chief  whose  jwiver  binds  the  tribe 
together.  Kind,  A.S.  cynd:  the  adjective  is  of  the  same  origin. 
cf.  Gr.  and  Lat.  yevoi,  genus.  Shakspeare's  "  A  little  more  than 
kin,  but  less  than  kind:'  is  a  happy  play  on  the  etymology  of  the 
word. 

On  Suli's  rock  and  Parga's  shore. — Suli  is  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  the  south  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  or  Epirus. 
The  Suhotes,  a  mixed  race,  Albanian  and  Greek,  were  reduced  to 
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subjection  in  1801  by  Ali  Pasha,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  of 
fifteen  years.  In  1820  (the  year  after  the  composition  of  this  ode) 
they  vigorously  supported  their  former  opponents  against  the 
Turks,  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  their  mercenary  turbulence. 
( See  biographical  sketch  above. )  Parga  is  a  fortified  town  on 
the  coast  of  Albania,  south-west  of  Janina,  and  north-west  of  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Arta. 

Tlie  Doric  iuollier'§  bore. — The  Spartans  were  the  most 
renowned  and  warlike  of  the  Dorians,  who  were  in  ancient  times 
the  most  warHke  of  the  Greek  tribes.  The  terrible  heroism  of  the 
dames  of  ancient  Sparta  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  frag- 
ment : — 

"  A  Spartan,  his  companions  slain, 

Alone  from  battle  fled  : 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

That  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead  ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone, 

In  Sparta  constitutes  a  son." 

The  Heracieidan  BtJood. — The  descendants  of  Herakles 
(Hercules),  having  been  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  Dorians,  by  whom  the  "  Return  of  the 
Herakleidge  "  was  triumphantly  achieved.  The  story  belongs  to  the 
purely  mythical  age,  but  the  subsequent  bravery  of  the  Doric 
Spartans  is  matter  of  history. 

Trii§t  not  for  freedom  to  tlie  Franks,  &c. — Louis 
XVIII.  was  at  this  time  King  of  France,  and  Byron  seems  to  have 
held  Mm  in  the  most  undisguised  contempt;  but  here  he  probably 
alludes  to  the  former  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha  with  Napoleon,  a  part- 
nership in  treachery  that  boded  ill  for  the  Hberties  of  Greece. 
Napoleon's  career  was  now  ended,  it  is  true,  but  Byron  may  have 
thought  it  well  to  warn  the  Greek  patriots  against  being  hemmed 
in  at  once  by  "  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud." 

Our  virgin§  dance— the  Romaika,  a  favorite  measure  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  ancient  days. 

Tear-drop  lave§— sSaves. — Is  this  a  perfect  rhyme  ?  Note 
the  beauty  of  the  aUiteration  in  this  and  the  concluding  stanza. 

Sunium's  marbled  steep  =  the  southern  promontory  of 
Attica,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Athena,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Athens.  The  marble  columns  of  the  temple,  now  in 
ruins,  have  given  to  the  cape  its  modern  name  of  Cape  Colonn^. 

Swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. — The  well-known  fable 
that  the  swan  sings  her  own  funeral  dirge,  on  feeling  the  symptoms 
of  her  approaching  dissolution,  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme 
with  poets.     The  introduction  of  the  allusion  here  is  very  graceful, 
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placed  as  it  is,  in  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  patriotic  old  bard  who  felt  that 
the  continued  enslavement  of  his  country  Avould  be  his  own  death- 
kneU.  Observe  the  abruptness  of  the 'ending  of  the  poeia;  it  is 
qiute  in  the  style  of  the  old  baUad  poetry  of  all  nations. 
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THOMAS  AENOLD,  D.D.— 1795-1842. 

Unthoughtfitlness — Extract  XLV.,  page  227. 

Biograpliical  sketch. — The  name  of  Arnold  is  so  familiar, 
and  so  many  of  the  name  have  made  themselves  less  or  more  cele- 
brated in  Hteratiire,  criticism,  and  education,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
unnecessary  to  guard  the  youthful  reader  against  confotmding  one 
Arnold  with  another.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  greatest  of  modern  school- 
masters, must  not  be  confoimded  mth  the  Eev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
author  of  several  school-books  dealing  chiefly  Avith  classical  com- 
position ;  nor  with  Edwin  Arnold,  the  gifted  author  of  The  Light 
of  Asia ;  nor  with  his  own  son,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  critic,  essayist, 
poet,  and  Inspector  of  National  Schools  ;  nor  with  another  son, 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  talented  author  of  an  excellent  Manual  of 
English  Literature. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  in  1795,  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  his  father  held  the  position  of  collector  of  customs.  Re- 
ceiving his  early  education  from  a  painstaking  aunt,  he  went  to 
Winchester  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  four  years  later  matriculated 
and  obtaiued  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  At 
the  University  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Whately,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  his  manly  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of 
character  secured  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Seldom  has  there  Hved  a  man  who  had  less  of  the  out- 
ward show  of  a  saint,  but  seldom  indeed  has  there  been  one  more 
deejDly  imbued  \vith  the  essence  of  true  religion.  It  pervaded  his' 
whole  Hfe,  and  it  irresistibly  inflfuenced  the  lives  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

He  left  Oxford  in  1819,  and  settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines, 
where,  for  the  next  nine  years,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  studies  of  youths  preparing  for  the  University,  and,  \ 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  historical  studies  on  the  hnes  laid 
down  hj  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  History,  1827.  The  head-master- 
ship of  Rugby,  one  of  the  great  Public  schools  of  England,  be- 
coming vacant,  Arnold  was  induced  to  apply  for  the  position,  and 
in  December,  1827,  he  was  elected.  In  the  month  of  August 
following  he  entered  on  his  new  duties,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  never  has  a  wiser  choice  been  made  by  the  trustees  of  any 
.institution  of  learning.  In  one  of  his  testimonials  it  was  predicted 
that  if  elected  "  he  would  change  the  face  of  education  aU  through 
the  Public  schools  of  England."  He  did  so,  but  he  did  far  more; 
he  revolutionized  the  scholastic  profession,  and  introduced  a  system 
of  discipline  that  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  throughout  the  schools  of  Christendom.     A  brief 
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sketch  of  his  peculiar  method  mil  bo  foiind  in  Extract  LXXII., 
page  350,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  favorite  pupils  ;  but  perhaps 
a  better  idea  of  the  effect  prod^iced  by  the  new  mode  of  discipline 
at  Rugby  will  be  gathered  from  the  jiages  of  that  admirable  book 
for  boys,  Tom  Broicn's  School  Days,  by  Tom  Hughes,  another  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  boys. 

A  History  of  Route,  a  well  annotated  edition  of  Thueydides,  and 
some  volumes  of  Sermoiis  and  Lectures,  are  enough  to  show  how 
great  a  name  Arnold  might  have  made  for  himself  in  literature,  had 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  literary  career.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed,  by  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the  professorshijj  of 
Modem  History  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  had  only  dehvered  a  few  lec- 
tures when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of  Hfe  by  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  one  of  the  most  excruciating  of  diseases. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  and  was  buried  under  the  altar 
in  the  chancel  of  Rugby  chapel. 
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Arnold's  sermons,  preached  to  the  Rugby  boys  in  the  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  school,  are  models  of  what  sermons  to  boys  ought  to 
be  ;  and  the  present  discourse  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  usual 
style  when  addressing  the  pupUs  in  their  collective  capacity.  The 
school  sermons  were  rather  familiar  lectures  than  formal  sermons  ; 
they  treated  of  all  topics  on  which  it  was  right  that  the  hearers 
should  be  warned  or  instructed  ;  and  they  dealt  with  these  topics 
in  such  a  way  that  many  a  pupil  who  would  have  been  repelled  by 
the  formahsm  of  a  regular  sermon,  found  himself  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  simphcity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  the  arguments  addressed  to  his  understanding,  and  appealing,  at 
every  step,  to  his  higher  and  better  nature.  Arnold  never  talked 
over  the  heads  of  his  audience  on  the  one  hand,  nor-did  he  fall 
into  the  opposite,  and  no  less  hurtful,  extreme  of  treating  his  yotrng 
hearers  as  babes,  incapable  of  understanding  soimd  reasoning  on 
topics  of  the  last  importance.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  lecture 
was  one  very  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Rugby  headmaster — 
the  cultivation  among  his  boys  of  "  a  spirit  of  manly,  and,  much 
more  of  Christian  thoughtfuhiess."  The  development  of  individual 
character  he  held  to  be  the  most  important  function  of  a  great 
Pubhc  school  ;  and  the  noble  example  of  manly  piety  that  he  gave 
in  his  own  daily  life,  supplemented  by  the  chapel  lectures,  did 
more  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  than  all  the  other  influ- 
ences that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  object. 

Note  the  clearness  with  which  the  several  propositions  are  entm- 
ciated  in  the  lecture,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  by 
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whicli  they  are  established.  Sharp  antitheses  are  characteristic  of 
the  style,  and  several  cHmaxes  lend  point  and  interest  to  the  rea- 
soning. Obserre,  also,  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  -wheedle  or 
cajole  his  pupils  into  a  pretended  love  of  the  right,  and  see  how 
affectionately  he  reckons  himself  as  one  of  them,  "  ive  must  beware 
of  excess,"  etc.  A  careful  study  of  the  extract  will  rej^ay  the 
reader,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  extract  from  Dean  Stanley's 
Life,  commencing  on  page  350,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

Folly. — The  etymology  of  the  word  is  significant;  it  is  derived 
from  an  old  French  word,  fol  (fou),  and  that  from  Lat. /oZ?2S= 
bellou-s, — so  that  the  fool  is  literally  a  ivind-bag. 

llIo§t  universal  erils — Universal  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
xmde-spread,  but  the  word  should  not  be  compared.  Why  not? 
Note  the  abrujDtness  with  which  the  speaker  plunges  at  once  in 
medias  res,  and  how,  having  thus  arrested  the  attention  at  the 
outset,  he  rivets  it  by  the  amplification  of  his  definition — it  takes 
in .     In  what  sense  is  this  phrase  employed  here  ? 

Clever,  prudent,  sensible,  tlioug:litful,  and  "wise. — 
Show  by  an  exact  definition«Df  each  word  that  this  is  a  true  climax. 
Clever  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  English  adjective,  deliver  =  nimble, 
and  has  possibly  assumed  its  present  Bjaelling  from  being  con- 
founded with  another  old  word,  cliver  =  ready  to  seize.  The  deri- 
vation given  in  Webster  is  untenable. 

Confusion  bet^veen  igiioranee  and  innocence. — 
Language  abundantly  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  this  confusion 
has  prevailed,  though  in  a  direction  somewhat  different  from 
Arnold's  view;  the  word  innocent,  for  example,  which  is  hterally= 
not  injuring,  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  fool,  as 
though  the  right  use  of  reason  were  to  enable  us  to  injure  one  an- 
other. Simpleton,  silly,  and  many  other  words,  afford  examples 
of  the  same  tendency. 

You  do  not  lessen,  &c., — ^the  indefinite  second  person  pre- 
sents the  thought  more  forcibly  than  the  common,  one  does  not,  &c. 

AVisdom — cunning — the  distinction  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  text, — ivisdom  beuig^=if/se  doom,  i.e.,  wise  judgment,  discre- 
tion ;  whereas  cunning  (A.S.  cunnan=^,o  know)  is  merely  know- 
ing, and  is  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  knowingness  of  the 
fox,  and  to  the  craftiness  of  the  savage.  Whether  the  madman  is 
as  cunning  in  real  life  as  he  is  represented  in  sensational  fiction  is 
at  least  doubtful. 

Mark  the  deep  earnestness  and  directness  of  application  to  the 
various  characters  of  boys  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  lecture. 

Xntions  of  boys,  about  ^vliat  is  right  and  -^vrong. — 
Nothing  gave  Arnold  greater  trouble  in  his  work  of  reformation  at 
Rugby  than  the  foohsh  prejudices  of  the  boys,  fostered  by  the  tra- 
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ditions  of  the  school.  Readers  of  Tom  Broicn  will  see  the  mar- 
vellous tact,  patience,  and  firmness  with  which  the  Doctor  combated 
these  "fooUsh,  commonplace  notions." 

"Works  of  amusement. — If  it  was  necessary  to  warn  the 
boys  at  Engby  against  works  that  were  "  not  wicked  for  the  most 
part,"  how  mnch  more  necessary  is  it  now  to  guard  against  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  "  books  of  downright  wickedness,"  so  common 
at  the  present  day  ! 

Gorged  ==  stuffed  to  repletion,  Lat.  gM?*ges  =  throat.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of 
savages. 

The  remedy  rests— ^vith  each  of  you  Ind^Tidnally — 
this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  Arnold's  plan  of  dealing  with 
evil  at  Rugby  ;  instead  of  foolishly  trying  to  stamp  it  out  by  his 
own  authority,  he  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  of  his  hearers,  re- 
minds them  of  their  "  responsibility  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and  then 
leaves  the  matter  with  Him  and  their  own  awakened  consciences. 
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WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT— 1794-1872. 

To  THE  Evening  Wind — Extract  LVI.,  page  272. 

Biograpliical  Sketch. — In  the  year  1808,  the  year  foUow- 
ing  the  publication  of  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  a  small  yoliinie 
of  poems  was  published  in  Boston,  consistiag  of  The  Embargo,  or 
Sketches  of  the  Times,  a  Satire,  and  the  Sjxoiish  Revolution,  with 
some  minor  j^oems.  The  muster-roll  of  American  poets  did  not 
then  contain  so  many  names  as  it  does  now,  and  the  apijearance  of 
a  new  aspirant  for  fame  was  gladly  welcomed  ;  but  when  it  became 
known  that  the  author  was  a  child  of  only  thirteen  years  the  wel- 
come was  heightened  by  the  pubhc  anticipation  of  what  ought  to 
be  achieved  by  one  whose  mere  infancy  had  given  such  unmistak- 
able marks  of  genius.  The  child  was  William  Ctjllen  Bryant, 
bom  at  Ciunmington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1794  ;  and  the  briUiant 
promise  of  his  childhood  was  fully  sustained  by  his  ThanatojJsis, 
the  pubhcation  of  which,  five  years  later,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  poets,  and  entitled  him  to  an  honorable 
place  among  the  poets  of  all  ages.  In  1821,  The  Ages  added  to 
his  rejiutation  ;  but  circumstances  then  directed  his  energies  into 
other  channels,  and  since  that  time  he  has  only  added  an  occasional 
minor  poem  to  the  productions  of  his  youthful  muse.  Simphcity 
and  naturalness  in  the  thought,  correctness  of  expression,  and 
purity  of  imagery  are  among  his  more  prominent  characteristics  as 
a  poet;  while  as  a  prose  writer  his  style  is  at  once  pure,  easy,  and 
idiomatic  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  whom 
circumstances  compelled  to  write  so  much. 

He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1815,  and  practised  law  for  ten  years,  chiefly  at  West  Barrington, 
Mass.  In  1825  he  removed  to  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
became  editor  of  the  Revieic,  and  subsequently,  in  1826,  editor  of 
the  Evening  Post,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  This  lat- 
ter position  he  held  tiU  the  time  of  his  death,  and  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  editorial  chair  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  time 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  joumahsm.  Being  singularly  free  from 
jealoiisy,  he  encouraged  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  journal- 
istic talent  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  thus,  having  associated 
with  himself  an  exceptionally  briUiant  staff  of  contributors,  he  made 
the  Evening  Post  to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  not  only  in  poHtics, 
but  in  hterature.  He  hated  shp-shod  English,  and  drew  up  for 
the  guidance  of  contributors  an  Index  Expurgatorius  of  tabooed 
words  and  phrases,  that  has  almost  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  final 
authority.     In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  lover  and  uncompromising 
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advocate  of  the  jjrinciples  of  a  free  soil  and  free  institutions ;  hence 
he  was  an  almost  bitter  opponent  of  the  slavery  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  powerful  ujjholder  of  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing the  American  ci"vil  war. 

Ha%*ing  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  long  and  ablv  contended,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  in 
the  year  1872,  having  almost  reached  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  as  the  limit  of  the  span  of  life. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

The  ottava  rima  in  which  this  ode  is  written  was  adopted  by 
Enghsh  writers  from  the  Itahans.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  emjDloyed 
it  as  their  heroic  metre,  though  lines  of  eleven  syllables  (endeca- 
syUabic )  are  frequent  with  them  and  other  Itahan  poets.  Byron's 
Don  Juan  is  the  best  example  of  its  use  in  English  literature.  In 
this  extract  it  may  be  noticed  that  Bryant's  intense  desire  to  em- 
ploy only  the  purest  of  Enghsh  occasionally  makes  him  sacrifice 
the  metre  to  the  necessities  of  the  language  :  he  never  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  express,  and  he  employs  the 
plainest  and  most  idiomatic  language  to  convey  his  meaning  ;  but 
his  anxiety  to  write  only  pure  English  interferes  serioiisly  with  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  his  stanzas,  and  we  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  correctness  of  Syntax  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in 
Prosody.  The  scansion  of  even  the  first  stanza  will  be  enough  to 
illustrate  this  peculiarity. 

The  extract  also  exemplifies  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Bryant's 
genius — the  power  of  producing  good  effects  from  slender  materials. 
^Miat  an  abundance  of  imagery  we  have  in  these  five  stanzas,  and 
aU  about  the  mere  ebb  and  flow  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ! 
Every  one  has  felt  the  gracious  influence  of  this  "  circle  of  eternal 
change  ;"  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  every  one  to  express  it  so 
gracefully  as  Bryant  has  expressed  it. 

Lattice — a  derivative  of  lath  (Welsh  lkitJi=a  rod).  Note 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  evening  wind  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  on  those  of  the  land — it  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
ocean  waves,  it  merely  roiighens  their  crests ;  but  it  "  curls  the 
stni  waters  of  the  lakes"  (see  third  stanza). 

Till  now — Give  the  exact  parsing  of  these  words  ;  and  give 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  ( so-called )  adverbs  as  nouns. 

Nor  I  alone — Thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others  was  one  of  the  features  of  Bryant's  character.  Note  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  and  the  truth  to  Nature  of  this  and  the 
following  stanzas. 
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Inhale  thee,  &c.— Cf.  Thomson's  Autumn,— II.  1312-13. 

"  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  souL" 

Livelier  at  coiiiin§:,  &c. — Parse  livelier  and  coming.  What 
rhetorical  figures  are  employed  in  this  stanza  ? 

Woodbird  in  his  ne§t,  &c. — Explain  the  use  of  his  in  this 
stanza.  Define  and  derive  majestic,  innumerable,  and  harmonies. 
Show  that  "the  strange  deep  harmonies"  do  not  mean  the  tuneful 
songs  of  the  birds.     What  is  meant  by  the  expression  ? 

Darklinjg^  '%vater§ — "Growing  dark"  is  not  a  legitimate 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  its  use  and  derivation.  It  is 
properly  an  adverb  ^«i  the  dark,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  ling  to  the  adjective  dark,  and  used  adverbially 
by  all  our  best  writers.     See  Latham's  Handbook. 

Silver  head- — A.S.  seolfor  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Lat. 
sidus,  and  is  named  from  its  ichitenesa. 

Asleep — Does  this  mean  sleeping,  or  to  sleep  ?  The  word  is 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  its  original  meanings  being  benumbed,  inactive, 
drowsy. 

Moisten'd  curls — Explain  the  phrase. 

Shall  Joy — used  in  its  old  sense  =  re/ozce.  Still  common  in 
poetry. 

Part — The  words  part  and  depart  have  changed  meanings,  the 
latter  word  being  used  by  Wycliffe  in  the  sense  of  to  separate, 
while  pari  is  equivalent  to  go  aivay — a  sense  not  unusual  in  the 
poets,  e.g.  Gray  has  "  the  knell  of  parting  day."  Bryant  employs 
the  word  correctly. 

Circle  of  eternal  chang^e,  &c.^Write  a  note  on  the 
causes  of  the  periodical  return  of  the  evening  sea-breeze. 

Sounds  and  scents — Note  the  alliteration  ;  and  observe  the 
fidelity  to  natural  laws  exhibited  in  the  stanza.  The  homesick 
mariner,  carried  back  in  dreams  to  the  rustling  leaf  and  running 
stream  by  the  "  sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,"  is  a  picture  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  any  poet  of  our  time. 

The  wind  was  a  favourite  topic  of  Bryant's  muse.  In  his 
October  and  the  May  Evening  we  find  close  resemblances  to  some 
of  the  ideas  in  this  Ode.  For  instance,  in  the  May  Evening,  we 
have: — 

"  Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 
The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  ? 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  winding  meadows  wind, 
Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  ?  " 
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THOMAS  CAELTLE.— 1795-1881. 

Death  of  the  Pbotectok. — Extract  LVll.,  page  274. 

In  the  pages  of  Frasei^^s  Magazine,  in  the  years  1833-1834, 
appeared  in  serial  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prose  produc- 
tions of  the  century  ;  and  as  the  speculations  of  Sartor  Resartus 
appeared  from  month  to  month  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
literary  power  had  arisen.  Byron  had  been  dead  nearly  ten  years, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  period  had  begim  to  discard  their 
1  Byron  neckties  and  collars,  as  they  had  already  given  over  the 
habit  of  trying  to  imagine  themselves  corsairs  and  cut-throats. 
The  throne  of  hterature  in  England  was  vacant  and  it  was  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  pubHc  assigned  to  Thomas  Caklyle,  the 
magazine  writer. 

He  was  bom  in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land ;  educated  first  at  Annan  and  Kirkcaldy,  and  afterwards  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
as  a  schoolmaster  for  four  years  ;  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1818  to  enter  on  a  hterary  career  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopceclia.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  German  language  and  hterature, 
becoming,  indeed,  so  enamoured  of  the  German  mode  of  thought 
and  of  expression  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  hie  he  was,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a  translator  of  German  into  English. 
In  1821  he  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
private  tutor,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  comparative  freedom 
from  distracting  influences  that  he  was  able  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  Legendre's  Oeometry  and  a  still  more  excellent 
rendering  of  Goethe's  Willielm-Meister,  in  addition  to  a  Life  of 
Schiller,  in  1823.  Three  years  later  he  married  Jane  BaiUie  Welsh, 
"a  singularly  gifted  woman,"  he  teUs  us,  "who, — for  his  sake, 
had  voluntarily  sacrificed  ambition  and  fortune."  One  would  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  poor  woman  had  met  her  reward 
in  an  equally  sacrificing  disposition  on  the  part  of  her  husband ; 
but  the  pages  of  his  Reminiscences,  edited  by  his  friend  and 
hterary  executor,  the  historian  Froude,  prove  conclusively  that 
Carlyle  was  the  same  snarhng,  querulous,  scolding  malcontent  in 
his  domestic  relations  that  his  own  works  show  him  to  have  been 
in  his  treatment  of  pubhc  subjects.  So  blinded  was  he  by  an 
overweening  egotism,  and  so  completely  did  he  ignore  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  wife,  that  he,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  complacently 
alludes  to  his  retirement  to  Craigenputtoch,  in  his  native  county, 
to  hve  on  a  small  property  belonging  to  her,  as  a  means  "to  secure 
the  tadejjendence  through  which  I  could  be  enabled  to  remain  true 
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to  myself."  In  this  state  of  dependent  indei^endence  he  remained 
for  the  next  six  years,  when  the  success  of  his  Sartor  Resartus 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  remove  to  Chelsea,  one  of  the  many 
suburbs  of  London,  and  there  the  "Chelsea  sage"  continued  to 
reside  from  1834  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881. 

The  record  of  his  Life  is  the  record  of  his  works — of  their  com- 
position, pubKcation,  and  reception  by  the  pubUc.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  hterary  careei  he  had  a  hard  enough  time  of  it ; 
but  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  man,  and  the  uncouth  rugged- 
ness  and  force  of  his  style  finally  broke  down  all  opposition,  and 
the  number  of  his  imitators  became  great  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  new  literary  king.  The  French  Revolution^  a 
History,  appeared  in  1837,  and  its  pubHcation  placed  the  author 
immediately  in  the  front  rank  of  historical  portrait  painters  ;  the 
subject  was  eminently  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers  as  a  delineator 
of  the  more  intense  traits  of  character,  and  the  figures  in  the  tragic 
narrative  stand  out  as  vividly  and  distinctly  as  though  the  writer 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  them  aU.  The  foUoAving 
year  he  pubhshed  a  volume  of  3Iiscellanies,  made  up  from  his 
previous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieic  and  other  maga- 
zines. Chartism  appeared  in  1839,  and  in  1840,  Heroes,  Hero- 
Worshii),  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  a  recast  of  one  of  a  series 
of  his  popular  lectures  dehvered  in  London.  In  the  Past  and 
Present  of  1843,  he  showed  his  acquaintance  with  the  early  English 
chronicles  by  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  that  of  St.  Edmimd  Bury, 
written  by  the  monk  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  recounting  the  work 
and  worth  of  Abbot  Samson,  a  hero  after  Carlyle's  heart.  The  year 
1845  gave  to  the  world  Oliver  CromicelVs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
with  Elucidations,  in  which  the  memory  of  the  great  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  for  the  first  time  in  our  Hterature  fuUy  vin- 
dicated. His  admiration  of  the  forcible  measures  adopted  by  his 
hero  from  necessity,  influenced  nearly  all  his  later  productions  ; 
and  we  consequently  find  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  mere 
brute  force,  as  the  panacea  for  pohtical  evU,  exhibited  in  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets  of  1850,  in  his  second  great  prose  epic, 
The  History  of  Frederick  the  Greed  (1858-1860  ),  in  his  inhimian 
exultation  over  the  downfall  of  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  in  several  other  Jeremiads  in  which  he  lashes  his  oppon- 
ents with  more  than  the  force  and  somewhat  less  than  the  decency 
of  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman.  In  1851  he  pubhshed  the  Life  of 
John  Sterling,  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  language,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  many  works  ;  it  will  probably  be 
read  with  deUght  by  thousands  long  after  the  author's  more  ambi- 
tious histories  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  comparative  obli- 
vion of  the  libraries  of  the  learned. 
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The  most  acute  critic  of  modern  times,  Lord  Jeffrey,  has  pointed 
out  that  a  certain  "  dreadful  earnestness "  is  the  most  salient  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Carlvle.  With  him  the  only  virtue  is 
Duty,  and  among  the  chief  duties  are  Work,  Obedience,  Sincerity, 
and  Truth.  Hatred  of  Cant,  Hypocrisy,  Sham,  and  Charlatanism 
in  aU  its  forms  is  sho^vn  in  every  page  of  his  works  ;  but  it  is 
shown  with  an  intolerance  of  temper  and  an  obsciirity  of  language 
that  have  done  much  to  prevent  his  works  from  being  as  widely 
read  in  our  day  as  their  xin'deniable  merits  entitle  them  to  be  read. 
A  writer  who  conceives  that  he  has  a  message  to  deUver  to  man- 
kind should  try  to  dehver  it  in  a  language  clear,  harmonious,  and 
alluring.  Carlyle  dehvered  his  message  in  a  language  forcible 
enough  and  iuteUigible  enough  to  aU  who  are  willing  to  study 
the  meaning  of  their  author  ;  but  he  had  a  lofty  scorn  for  all  the 
graces  of  composition  and  would  not  condescend  to  write  in  a 
language  "  understanded  of  the  people."  The  people,  therefore, 
do  not  read  his  works,  and  he  who  for  half  a  centui-y  influenced 
the  opinions,  the  actions,  and  the  expressions  of  his  fellowmen 
will  in  aU  probability  be  read  and  admired  by  as  few  as  now  read 
the  works  of  his  equally  obscure  contemporary,  the  poet  Browning. 
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The  extract  very  fairly  illustrates  Carlyle's  general  style  ;  it 
shows  his  German  mode  of  thought  and  expression,  his  fondness 
for  antithesis,  ellipsis,  and  other  strong  figures  of  speech  ;  it  ex- 
hibits his  sublime  scorn  for  aU  that  did  not  reach  his  own  high 
standard ;  and  it  illustrates  his  extraordinary  skill  in  depicting  the 
inner  depths  of  such  characters  as  interested  him. 

Xothiiig  more — The  grim  humor  of  the  different  applications 
of  the  phrase  is  characteristic.  Paraphrase  the  opening  sentence 
so  as  to  show  the  fidl  force  of  each  of  its  claiises.  Note  the  use 
of  initial  capital  letters  for  tho  most  important  words — a  habit  of 
Carlyle's  derived  partly  from  his  German  studies,  partly  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  last,  century,  but  chieily  from  his  own  over- 
weening egotism  and  self-assertion.  All  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals 
and  other  matters  of  a  Hke  kind  are  of  course  more  or  less  arbitrary ; 
but  if  every  writer  were  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will  as  Carlyle  has 
done,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  evervthing  like  system  in  our 
language,  systemlees  enough  aheady  in  all  conscience. 

God's  nicssajfC — is  a  literal  translation  of  the  word  Gospel 
and  much  more  accurate  than  the  common  rendering  of  the  word, 
wiiich  does  not,  as  generally  supposed,  simj^ly  mean  good  story,  but 
God  story — the  confusion  having  arisen  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  A.  S.  God=^deitj,  and  ^od  =  good,  and  also  from  a  not 
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tmnatural  tendency  to  distort  the  word  into  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  EvayyeXiov^^good  message. 

T\\\»  siiiiiiiier  of  165§  had  been  marked  by  Turenne's  sur- 
render of  Dunkirk  to  Lockhart,  after  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Cromwell's  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes.  Four  years  later 
Charles  II.  rendered  himself  for  ever  infamous  by  eeUing  this 
much-coveted  seaport  to  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XTV. 

Thenceforth  he  enters  the  Eternities  is  certainly  not 
English.  Translate  the  clause  into  English  ;  and  write  a  note  on 
the  iise  of  the  historic  present  tense,  and  of  the  jjlural. 

Fifty-nine  last  April. — Is  the  omission  of  the  (so-caUed) 
article  justifiable?  Note  that  the  expression  seems  naturally  to 
foUow  the  historic  present  of  the  preceding  sentence,  though  its 
employment  appears  harsh  in  conjimction  with  the  past  forms  was 
and  icere.     Compare  "  the  spring  before  last,"  a  little  lower  down. 

The  Psalmist's  limit. — "The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten." 

Ten  years  more,  &c. — One  of  the  unsolved,  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  history  is,  what  would  have  been  the  future  of  England 
if  Cromwell  had  been  spared  for  these  "  ten  years  more."  Carlyle 
was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  imder  his  fostering  care  Puritan- 
ism would  have  triumphed  ;  but  Puritanism  had  a  fair  chance  in 
New  England,  and  it  did  not  triumph;  in  fact  the  robust  character 
of  the  Briton  is  as  little  Likely  to  adopt  the  extreme  views  of  the 
Puritan  as  those  of  the  Ritualist ;  and  the  sturdy  common  sense 
of  the  nation,  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old,  has  discarded 
many  of  the  visionary  projects  so  dear  to  the  ardent  supporters  of 
the  Protector  in  his  own  day  and  in  ours.  With  aU  his  intelligence, 
Carlyle  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  belief 
that  events  are  predetermined,  not  merely,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it, 

that 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

but  that  oiir  ends  are  over-ruled  by  an  inexorable  destiny  which 
leaves  us  not  even  the  power  to  rough  hew  them  ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  belief,  he  is  eternally  berating  his  fellowmen  for 
not  making  the  proper  use  of  their  free  will.  He  is  not,  however, 
the  only  thinker  who  has  reached  absurdity  while  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile the  irreconcilable  doctrines  of  Freedom  and  Predestination. 

Labor,  of  head  and  heart  an<l  hand.— Distinguish 
these  labors.     What  figures  of  speech  are  employed  ? 

The  Manzinis,  &c. — Do  not  confound  Manzini  with  Man- 
zoni,  the  author  of  I  Promessi  Spoza ;  nor  with  Mazzini,  the  friend 
of  Kossuth,  Ledru-EoUin,  and  Garibaldi.  Manzini  and  the  Due 
cl©  Crequi  were  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  the  Protector,  and 
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their  continental  "  splendors,"  ia  marked  contrast  with  the  sombre 
style  of  Hampton  Court,  were  no  doubt  *'  interesting  to  the  street 
population,"  etc.  Note  the  contrasts  in  this  paragraph  and  the 
one  following. 

Ilainptou  Court — ten  miles  from  London,  celebrated  in 
earlier  times  for  the  conference  held  there,  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Raphael's  cartoons.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  nis  royal  master,  the 
bluff  King  Henry  Ym.,  erected  the  palace  ;  neither  James  I.,  nor 
CromweU,  the  overthrower  of  his  dynasty,  did  much  to  improve 
the  place;  but  "WiUiam  of  Orange,  and  his  Dutch  gardeners,  made 
the  groiuids,  the  gardens,  and  the  maze  one  of  the  great  ''  sights" 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

A  private  scene. — A  metaphor  taken  from  the  stage.  "What 
is  the  relation  of  the  word  there/ 

The  Lady  Claypole. — Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  and 
sixth  chQd  of  the  Protector,  married  her  fathers  master  of  the 
horse,  Claypole,  one  of  the  new  House  of  Peers  by  which  Crom- 
well so  foohshly  sought  to  give  dignity  to  his  legislation.  The 
\%'eepiiig  sisters  were  Bridget,  Mary,  and  Frances,  the  last  of 
whom  had,  a  few  months  previously,  buried  her  husband,  after  only 
three  short  months  of  married  life,  so  that  she  was  still  "  in  her 
weeds."  Note  the  pathos  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  and 
compare  it  with  Thackeray's  description  of  the  madness  of  George 
1 1 1-  The  classical  allusions  (as  to  the  ''Pallida  Mors"  of  the 
Latin  poet,  Horace),  the  Scriptural  references  and  qiiotations,  and 
the  style  of  half  soliloquy,  and  broken  ejaculation  show  how  com- 
plete a  master  Carlyle  could  be  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  in  com- 
position. 

George  Fox  (1624-1690)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rehgious  reformers  the  world  has  seen.  Trained  by  a  pious  mother, 
he,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceived  that  he  had  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  conscience  as  a 
more  certain  guide  than  even  the  Scriptures. 

A  justice  named  Bennet,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow 
justices,  committed  Fox,  at  Derby,  in  1650.  on  a  false  charge  of 
blasphemy,  gave  his  followers  the  nickname  ••  Quakers,"  because 
the  sturdy  accused  had  called  upon  this  ruler  of  the  people  to 
quake,  or  "tremble,  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Quakers,  or 
Friends,  as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  objected  to  oaths,  to 
baptism,  to  the  Eucharist,  to  showing  such  marks  of  respect  as 
uncovering  the  head  in  presence  of  superiors,  to  the  use  of  plural 
forms  in  addressing  single  individuals,  and  to  many  other  things 
equally  harmless,  so  that  it  is  not  much  wonder  their  founder,  in 
spite  of  the  general  blamelessness  of  his  life,  found  himself  often  in 
prison  on  account  of  his  heterodox  views.     That  CromweU  took  his 
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part  against  the  Puritan  bigotry  of  the  age  speaks  volumes  both 
for  the  purity  of  Fox  and  the  hberahty  of  the  Protector.  That 
they  should  be  persecuted  by  the  dissolute  and  corrupt  supporters 
of  the  rule  of  Charles  II.  was  inevitable  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  limits  of  a  brief  note,  to  do  adequate  justice  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  reformers  of  an  age  prolific  in  men  content  to 
sacrifice  leisure,  hberty,  and  life  in  attestation  of  their  principles. 

Hacker's  men. — Col.  Hacker  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
sujiporters  of  the  Parhament  in  its  long  struggle  against  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  Crown,  and  no  doubt  he  must  have  felt  a 
gloomy  joy  on  being  chosen,  with  two  equally  fanatical  colonels, 
to.superintend  the  execution  of  the  dethroned  Charles.  Hacker 
was  not,  however,  more  inchned  than  his  Puritan  confreres  to  grant 
the  same  rehgious  and  pohtical  toleration  to  others  that  they  ex- 
acted for  themselves;  and  poor  George  Fox's  arrest  and  first  inter- 
%aew  with  the  more  tolerant  Protector,  were  due  to  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  Hacker  and  his  men. 

Brought  tliem  to  tbe  Meivs. — The  place  referred  to  here 
was,  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  subsequently,  used  as  the  Court 
stables,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  London.  Stow's 
"Survey  of  London  "  informs  us  that  a  range  of  stables  was  built 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  on  the  site  of  what 
had  been  "  the  Mewse,  so-called  of  the  King's  falcons  there  kept 
by  the  royal  falconer — an  office  of  great  account,"  etc.  Pennant 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  give  the  same  account  and  origin  of  the  word. 
It  originally  meant,  in  Enghsh,  a  "  cage  for  hawks,"  whence  the 
verb  7/iezo  =  to  enclose;  later  the  verb  was  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  to  moult,"  or  cast  the  feathers,  and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  French.  Mtier  =  Lat.  mutare  =  to  change,  for 
movitare,  from  mover e,  to  move.  The  word  meics  is  also  applied 
to  ranges  of  outhouses  in  general. 

-  Ilautptoti-court  park — w.as  afterwards  converted  by  Wil- 
liam m.  into  the  celebrated  gardens  and  labyrinth. 

"Waft"  {ichiff)  "of  death."— Is  widff  a  fair  equivalent 
for  waft?  Whiff  18  an  onomatopoetic  word,  meaning  puff  (cf.  a 
whiff  of  smoke);  whereas  icaft  properly  means  "a  sign,"  or  signal 
given  by  waving  a  flag,  or  some  similar  object.  A  whiff  of  death 
might  emanate  from  a  man  doomed  by  illness  ;  but  does  it  not 
seem  more  likely  that  the  excited  imagination  of  the  enthusiast 
saw  and  felt,  by  his  "  inner  hght,"  some  sign,  or  "  iraft,  of  death  go 
forth  against  him."  Note  that  Carlyle  construes  the  word  against 
as  meaning  "  to  his  disadvantage,"  a  sense  in  which  Fox  certainly 
did  not  intend  it. 

IVel!  Ciit'ynn, — or  Gioynne,  as  it  is  more  commonly  spelled, 
ba^^ng  been  a  singer  at  taverns,  an  actress  at  the  Court  theatre, 
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and  other  things  even  worse,  became  the  mistress  of  Charles  II., 
over  whom  she  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and  jpneraUy  a 
good  and  patriotic  influence.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  devoted  the 
^earnings  of  her  Kfe  of  shame  to  the  meritorious  work  of  founding 
and  endowing  Chelsea  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  worn-out  soldiers. 
The  dissolute  companions  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  dubbed  him 
the  "  Nell-Gwynne  Defender,"  in  derision  of  his  kingly  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith — a  title  first  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  Henry 
VIII.,  and  still  retained  by  the  Sovereign.  The  association  of 
Charles  with  "  two  centuries  of  all-victorious  cant "  is  rather  start- 
ling ;  he,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  grace  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy, 
"the  homage  that  vice  renders  to  virtue." 

My  unfurtuiiatc  George — j^robably  alludes  to  the  repeated 
imprisonments  suffered  by  Fox  for  violation  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts,  directed  against  the  practice  of  jDrivate  non-confonnist  wor- 
ship so  dear  to  the  Friends.  There  is  besides  a  subtle  contrast 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  those  of  the  persecuted 
Quaker;  just  as  he  scornfully  contrasts  the  merry  life  of  the  former 
with  that  of  the  great  Protector  "  looking  to  give  it  up,"  and  with 
that  of  the  Reformer  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  "in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree"  and  "clad  permanently  in  leather,"  as  we  learn  from 
the  record  of  his  life. 

To  speak,  farther. — The  th  has  crept  improperly  into  this 
word  by  confounding  it  with  further.  Farther  =  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, or  length,  is  the  irregiilar  comparative  of  far,  and  should  be 
written /ajTer — it  is  written  ferrer  in  Piers  Plowman  ;/«?'f7jer  = 
to  a  greater  distance,  is  the  regular  comparative  of  forth  =  forward, 
in  advance. 

Harvey— was  a  zealous  Puritan,  who  held  the  office  of  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  Cromwell,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  his 
leader's  last  days,  marked  by  the  quaint  simplicity,  fervor,  and 
disregard  of  grammar  of  the  jieriod.  There  was  another  and  more 
celebrated  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
who  had  held  the  post  of  Court  Physician  to  James  I.,  and  Charles 
I.,  and  had  died  in  1657,  the  year  before  the  death  of  the  Protector. 

Ever  ivor8ening'  =  constantly  growing  worse — the  correct 
meaning — A.S.  icyrsian.  Milton  uses  tvorsen  transitively  =  to 
make  worse.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  expressive  word  like  this  should  be 
permitted  to  die;  it  still  occurs  (intransitively)  as  a  provinciahsm, 
and  has  been  used  by  Gladstone  and  others  in  imitation  of  Carlyle. 

"  Bastard  tertian  "  =  a  spurious,  not  genuine,  tertian. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  intermittent  fever, — quotidian,  in  which 
the  attacks  occur  every  24  hours,  in  the  morning;  tertian,  at  inter- 
vals of  48  hoiirs,  at  midday;  and  quartan,  every  72  hours,  in  the 
evening.     Bastard  is  derived  from  bastuvi  =  a  pack-saddle,  with 
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the  common  suffix,  ard  (cf.  coword,  dotard).     Ague,  old  French 
agiie  =  aif^,  Lat.  acuta. 

Strongly  laying^  liold  on  Ood. — The  familiar  fervor  of 
some  of  the  Puritan  writers  sounds  occasionally  almost  like  bias-*, 
phemy  to  our  modem  ears.  Carlyle  entered  deeply  into  the  sj^irit 
of  these  "  Old  Enghsh  Worthies,"  and  to  him  there  seemed  no 
irreverence  in  the  "  authentic  wrestlings  of  ancient  Human  Souls," 
— wrestHngs  as  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel.  The  extravagance  of  ro- 
mance has  caricatured  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Puritans,  repre- 
senting them  as  fanatical  and  iUiterate.  But  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  "  Owen,  Goodwin,  Sterry,"  Calamy,  and  Baxter  abundantly 
disprove  the  charge. 

Owen,  Bev.  John,  was  bom  in  1616,  matriculated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twelve,  wrote  learnedly 
and  voluminously  on  many  siibjects  of  controversy,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  was  chosen  to 
preach  before  Parliament  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
■ — a  sermon  in  which  he  never  once  alluded  to  that  dread  event — 
and  lived  to  thank  Charles  II.  for  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
He  died  in  1683. 

Oood^vin,  Bev.  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1600,  and  matriculated 
shortly  before  reaching  his  thirteenth  birthday,  at  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge.  He,  too,  was  an  able  controversiahst  and  i^reacher. 
Died  1679. 

Authentic  ■wrestlings. — When  apphed  to  a  hterary  produc- 
tion there  is  a  decided  difference  in  meaning  between  authentic 
and  genuine ;  but  in  spite  of  Trench's  efforts  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  them,  these  words  continue  to  be  used  as  synonyms  in 
other  apphcations. — Authentic  =  avOEvriHoi,  avOevn^i;  the  first 
syllable  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  in  avroi  =  self,  but  can  the 
apirate  G  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  syll- 
able is  £  r  r  =  sant  =  asant,  a  present  participle  of  as  =  to  be,  seeing 
that  neither  ens  in  Lat.,  nor  ojv  in  Gk.  was  aspirated, — and  further 
that  asant  would  naturally  become  a(s)ant  =  ant,  dropping  the  s 
between  two  vowels  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  ?  May 
it  not  be  evr,  the  stem  of  r77//z  =  send  forth,  which  would  make 
avB£VT7'ii  =  OTie  who  sends  forth  his  own  work? 

Transcendent. — Note  that  Carlyle  itahcises  the  word,  thus 
showing  that  he  uses  it  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
philosophy,  viz.,  going  beyond  the  limits  of  empiricism,  or  experi- 
ence; their  "Avishes"  went  beyond  what  their  experience  showed 
to  be  possible,  and  so  they  were  "  hoping  to  prevail  with  the  Inex- 
orable." 

A  great  scene — the  exit— metaphors  taken  from  the  stage, 
cf.  Shakesjjeare's  "  All  the  world 's  a  stage,"  etc.  "  They  have  their 
exitSi^  etc. 
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lie  died— as  tlie  Brarc  have  all  done. — In  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth  take  the  death  of  Nelson  as  described  by  his 
officers  ;  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  front  of  this  same  palace  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  Protector  now  lay  at  rest. 

Tliurloe — was  private  secretary  to  the  Protector,  and  it  is 
Bomewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  "  sealed  paper."  The  welcome  accorded  to  Charles  II.,  the 
fact  that  his  most  inglorious  reign  was  allowed  to  close  in  com- 
parative peace,  and  the  indulgence  granted  by  his  subjects  to 
the  vices  of  their  '*  Merry  Monarch  "  seemed  to  show  siich  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  stringent  rule  of  Puritanism  that  it  appears  to  be 
at  Jeast  doubtful  whether  the  question  of  appointing  OHver's  suc- 
cessor was  the  "matter  of  much  moment,"  etc.,  that  Carlyle  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  England  were  sick 
for  a  change,  and  neither  Fleetwood  nor  Kichard  Cromwell  could 
have  long  prevented  it. 

Dunbar  and  AVoreester.— Where  were  these  places?  De- 
scribe the  Victories. 

To-niorr«»\v  i§  September  Third. — Note  the  faulty  con- 
struction. If  this  is  the  historic  present  tense,  the  same  tense 
should  have  been  used  throughout  the  paragraph. 

Annihilating^  and  judging  himself— counting  himself  as 
nothing,  Lat.  ad  n  ih  il. 

Consternation  and  astonishment  =  a  feeling  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  astounded,  or  stiinned:  Lat.  con,  sterno  =  to 
overwhelm ;  in  aston  ish  the  ish  is  of  recent  origin,  the  older  form 
being  astony,  cf.  Milton's  "  astonied  stood,"  A.S.  astiinian  =^to 
stun  completely, — -ci.  French  etonner,  Low-Lat.  extonare. 

Huslit,  poor  weeping  Mary  I — hush!  husht!  hist!  whist! 
and  the  Hibernicism  whisht !  are  all  imitative  words  having  the  same 
meaning  of  enforcing  silence.  Mary  was  the  Protector's  third 
daughter,  and  was  married  to  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Cromwell's  i^^orks  have  done  and  are  still  doing! 
— It  looks  as  though  the  wish  were  father  to  this  thoiight,  and  that 
Carlyle  is  himself  only  too  conscious  that  his  hero's  works  have 
not  done  all  that  might  be  desired  or  even  expected  of  them;  for 
our  author  immediately  plunges  into  an  hysterical  shriek  of  scold- 
ing that  increases  in  virulence  to  the  end.  That  the  Protector's 
mark  has  been  impressed  on  the  centuries  is  unquestionably  true; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  true  that  Shakespeare's  aphorism  holds  good  of 
Cromwell  as  of  other  men : — 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

Explain  the  allusions  in  "Bevolutions  of  eighty-eight;"    "tyran- 
nous Star  Chambers; "  "  England's  Puritanism — soon  goes."    Note 
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the  intensity  of  Carlyle's  hatred  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
bad  taste  with  which  he  assails  forms  of  worship  that,  whether  they 
be  right  or  wrong,  are,  nevertheless,  held  in  respect  by  millions  of 
his  fellowmen.  Force  is  his  demigod  and  is  one  of  his  attributes  ; 
of  poHteness  he  hardly  understood  the  meaning. 

]?Icii'§  ear§  are  not  now  slit  off,  &c. — probably  in 
allusion,  specially,  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Prynne,  author 
of  the  Histrioma^tix. 

Owl — A.S.ule;  of.  Lat.  ulula,  and  Sanskrit  uluTca — cf.  also 
HoicL 

Two  centuries  of  Hypocrisis — exi^lained  in  the  paren- 
thesis immediately  following.  Cf.  "  Two  centuries  of  Cant."  The 
play  on  these  words  is  certainly  not  so  vulgar  and  coarse  as  his 
play  on  the  words  " a  x^osteriori"  " other  extremity."  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  logical  terms  ^'^  a  priorV  and  '■'■  a  posteriori.'''' 
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WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKEKAT.— 1811-1863. 

The  Keconciuation. — From  Hje>ijt  Esmond. — Extract  LXHI., 
page  308. 

Biog^raphieal  Sketch. — Names  are  eometimes  misnomers, 
and  this  was  to  some  extent  true  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
for  he  considered  it  his  duty,  and  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure, 
to  make  war  on  the  shams,  foibles,  and  foUies  of  the  EngUshman 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  in  Calcutta,  in  1811, 
where  his  father,  a  civil  servant  of  the  then  existing  East  India 
Company,  was  accumulating  an  ample  fortione,  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  bequeathed  to  his  little  son.  It  has  ever  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Anglo-Indians  to  send  their  children  home  to  the  "  old 
country"  in  order  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of  the  fatal 
climate  of  Hindustan  ;  and  accordingly  the  child  was  sent  home 
while  yet  little  more  than  an  infant.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  ( a  school  that  has  jsroduced  many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant contributors  to  English  literature)  ;  and  at  the  usual  age  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, graduate  at  the  University  ;  and  though  we  know  little  more 
of  his  college  career  than  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  wrote  for 
his  University  organ.  The  Snob,  we  may  not  unfairly  conclude 
from  his  confessions  in  the  breezy  pages  of  his  Adventures  of 
Philip  that  he  belonged  to  the  extravagant  coterie,  and  spent  his 
money  as  easily  as  it  had  come  to  him.  At  aU  events  he  seems 
to  have  found  the  Cambridge  atmosphere  either  uncongenial  or 
expensive  ;  for  he  left  it  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  Continent, 
considered  at  that  time  even  more  necessary  than  a  college  course 
for  the  completion  of  a  pohte  education.  On  his  travels  his  money 
went  as  fast  as  at  Cambridge,  and  shortly  after  his  setting  out  we 
find  him  endeavoring  to  retrieve  his  lost  patrimony  by  turning  his 
natural  talents  to  account.  At  first  he  tried  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, for  which  he  had  some  talent  but  no  geniiis  ;  but  having 
failcKl,  in  1835,  as  Dickens  tells  us,  to  obtain  the  position  of  artistic 
illustrator  of  the  Pickiciek  Papers,  he  determined  to  emulate  the 
example  of  their  author,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  literature. 

For  many  years  after  their  first  meeting  in  1835,  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  held  the  first  places,  if  they  did  not  appropriate  the 
honors,  in  the  ranks  of  EngKsh  novelists  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  former  that  he  on  all  occasions  willingly  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  his  great  rival  in  the  delineation  of  such 
characters  as  appealed  most  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Dickens  was,  indeed,  the  misfeionarv  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
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classes,  interpreting  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations  as  no  noveHst  had  ever  done  before  him  ;  but 
Thackeray  was  no  less  the  exponent  of  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes,  their  prejudices, 
their  fears,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  modes  of  thought.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
human  mind,  and  educated  by  experience  into  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  general  hollowness  of  Society,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
become  the  satirist  and  censor  of  his  age  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  has  in  general  tried  to  discharge  his  satirical 
function  fairly,  though  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  conse- 
quent tendency  to  indulge  in  burlesque  have  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  exaggerations  that  are  neither  merciful  nor  just.  In  his 
Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  for  example,  he  has  given  a  type  of 
the  mere  fortune-hunting,  or  rather  7ie tress-hunting.  Irishman  of 
the  playwrights — a  character  as  untrue  to  Hfe  as  is  the  ordinary 
comic  Irishman  of  the  ordinary  Irish  farce  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  cari- 
cature of  an  exaggerated  caricature.  He  knew  nothing,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  know  anything,  of  the  characters  of  those 
not  bom  within  the  sphere  or  within  the  influence  of  the  Upper 
Ten,  But  \vithin  this  limited  area  he  knew  everything  :  he  is 
equally  hapjDy  in  depicting  the  generous,  choleric,  simple-minded 
Colonel  Newcome ;  the  frank,  fooHsh,  stout-hearted  Philip  ;  and 
the  humorous  pomposity  of  the  servants'  haU.  The  gorgeous 
romances  of  Disraeli  are  utterly  misleading  as  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  aristocracy,  because  he  painted  them  as  he  imagined 
they  ought  to  be  ;  but  Thackeray's  keen  sense  of  humor  protected 
him  from  such  an  error,  and  he  has  painted  them  as  they  are, — 
or,  at  least,  as  he  believed  them  to  be. 

He  did  not  spring  into  notoriety  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
for  years  a  constant  contributor  to  The  Times,  to  Eraser^ s  Magazine, 
and  other  periodicals  and  papers,  under  (or  over)  the  noms  dephime 
of  ]\Iichael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  George  Fitznoodle,  Esq.,  Charles 
J.  Yellowplush,  &c.,  before  the  pubUc  recognized  him  as  one  of 
our  great  hiunorists  and  satirists.  But  though  he  rose  slowly  he 
rose  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  piiblic,  till  it  became 
a  subject  of  controversy  whether  Dickens  depicted  the  humors  of 
low  life,  or  Thackeray  the  foUies  of  high  hfe  with  the  greater 
truthfulness. — In  1851  he  deUvered  a  course  of  lectures  (fre- 
quently repeated)  on  The  English  Humo^-ists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  afterwards  a  series  on  Tlte  Four  Georges,  from 
which  he  derived  not  only  pecuniary  advantage  as  a  direct  result, 
but  no  slight  addition  to  his  growing  reputation  as  a  singularly 
clear,  judicious,  and  withal  kindly  critic  of  his  feUow-craftsmen  in 
the  literary  world.     In  addition  to  more  sustained  efforts  he,  as 
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"  Our  Fat  Contributor,"  'wrote  many  fugitive  sketches,  vditj  and 
humorous,  for  the  pages  of  Punch  from  its  foimdation  in  1841  ; 
and  his  Roundabout  Papers  in  the  CornhiU  Magazine,  of  which 
he  was  editor  for  many  years,  used  to  be  looked  for  Anth  an 
avidity  only  to  be  compared  to  the  eagerness  of  the  public  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Spectator  in  the  days  of  Addison.      He 
joiaed  the  legal  profession  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848, — 
probably  in  deference  to  his  own  opinion  that  every  man  ought 
to  have  a  profession,  and  in  some  distrust  as  to  whether  Litera- ', 
ture  gave  him  the  right  to  say  that  he  already  had  a  profession  ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  by  the  success  of  his  Vanity  Fair 
(1847-1848),  the  pubhcation  of  which  greatly  enhanced  the  repu- 
tation already  gained  by  his  Paris  Sketch-Book,  his  Irish  Sketch- 
Book,  and  his  CornhiU  to  Cairo.     His  later  pubhcations  followed 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected  from  one  with  his  dolce-far-niente 
proclivities  ;  but  it  will  always  be  a  disputable  point  whether  any 
of  these,  and  if  any,  which  of  them,  has  added  to  the  fame  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Vanity  Fair.     He  was  by  no  means  a  great 
original  thinker,  nor  was  he  gifted  ■with  the  dramatic  power  requi- 
site for  the  construction  of  a  carefully  devised  plot,  and  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  Anglo-Indian  origin  and  early  exemption  from 
the  necessity  to  work   ahvays  prevented  him  from  making  any 
great  exercise  of  inventive  genius.      His  indolence  also  left  his 
work  more  sHpshod  and  unpohshed  than  that  of  any  other  great 
writer  of  his  day  ;    and  many  of  even  his  finest  passages  are 
marred  by  a  carelessness  that  may  be  fairly  called  slovenly.    Nor 
is  there  one  of  his  plots  that  does  not  fairly  he  open  to  the  same 
charge  ;   the  stories  are  vapid   and  uninteresting,  the  incidents 
have  no  natural  sequence,  and  it  makes  httle  difference  at  what 
page  one  begins  or  ceases  to  read.    In  the  delineation  of  character,, 
however  (within  the  range  already  indicated),  he  stands  unrivalled; 
his  characters,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  originals,— one  may  with- 
out difficulty  recognize  the  features  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
others  of  the  portrait -gallery  of  the  older  humorists  in  Thackeray's 
heroes  ;  but  the  copy  is  in  many  cases  a  much  better  picture  than 
the  original.      The  earher  humorists  painted  in  bolder,   coarser 
colors,  but  Thackeray  gave  a  more  subtle  touch  to  the  portrait  : 
there  is,  for  example,  nothing  in  the  work  of  these  early  humorists 
so  fine  as  that  scene  in  which  the  unprincipled  adventiiress,  Becky 
Sharp,  is  represented  as  exulting  in  the  victory  of  her  outraged 
husband  over  the  graceless  scamp  for  whom  she  had  deserted 
him — an  unconscious  touch  of  nature  that  first  suggested  to  the 
author  the  idea  that  he  reaUy  had  the  genius  of  a  novelist.     Pen- 
dennis,  Henry  Esmond,  with  its  sequel  The  Virginians,  and  The 
Newcomes  share  the  first  honors  with  their  precursor,  Vanity  Fair^ 
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and  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  should  be  awarded  the  palm 
of  merit ;  they  have,  each  and  all,  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
excellences,  a  carelessness  of  composition  and  plot  in  marked  con- 
trast with  an  admirably  careful  portrayal  of  character.  Besides 
these  works  and  the  others  already  mentioned  Thackeray  wrote 
several  burlesques  and  satirical  sketches  in  prose  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  humorous  ballads  and  short  poems  ia  imitation 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  the  lyrics  of  Beranger.  In  his  Peg  of 
Liviavaddy  and  other  Irish  ballads  he  has  pretty  well  imitated 
the  jingle  of  the  old  Irish  "lUt,"  and  their  language  is  a  fair 
enough  imitation  of  the  "  brogue  "  to  deceive  the  average  English 
reader — but  they  have  neither  the  sweet  music,  the  metaphorical 
language,  nor  the  introspective  subtlety  of  the  origiual  ballad ; 
while  their  flippancy  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  depth  of 
passionate  feehng  pervading  alike  all  Irish  music  and  all  Irish 
song.  In  1855-1856  he  visited  America,  where  he  delivered  his 
series  of  lectures  with  marked  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament,  in  1857, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
On  the  morning  before  Christmas,  1863,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed, — his  death  being  even  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than 
that  of  his  great  rival,  Dickens. 


THE  EECONOILIATION. 

The  extract  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  what  some  consider 
to  be  the  author's  finest  production ;  and  it  illustrates  as  fairly  as 
could  be  done  in  a  mere  extract  some  of  Thackeray's  peculiar 
excellences  and  special  faults.  The  narrator  is  supposed  to  be 
Esmond  himself,  but  if  we  compare  Esmond's  reflections  and 
general  modes  of  thought  with  those  of  Thackeray  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Humorists  we  can  easUy  see  that  the  hero  is  in  truth  a 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  relegated  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  author  has,  it  is  true,  caught  the  "  manner  of 
speech"  of  his  predecessors  with  remarkable  exactness,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  was  too  keen  to  admit  of  his  committing  any 
serious  mistake  in  this  respect ;  but  he  was  at  once  too  indolent 
and  too  undramatio  to  represent  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
bygone  age  with  more  than  a  superficial  accuracy.  His  power  of 
discriminating  character  and  portraying  it  by  subtle  touches  was 
wonderful,  but  it  was  the  power  of  portraying  such  characters  as 
he  had  met  with  ;  hence  his  very  best  creations  are  rather  repro- 
ductions than  originals,  and  they  present  such  complex  features 
as  might  be  expected  in  characters  depicted  partly  from  obeerva- 
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tion  of  his  contemporaries  and  partly  from  historical  study.  Lady 
Castle  wood  is  a  singiilariy  sweet  and  pure  type  of  womanhood, 
but  a  very  slight  change  in  her  mode  of  dress  and  speech  would 
render  her  the  well-bred  gentlewoman  of  any  age  ;  Frank  would 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  manly,  impulsive,  high-soiiled  boy,  whether 
wearing  an  Eton  collar  or  point  de  Venise;  and  one  has  nowhere 
to  seek  very  far  for  a  Mr.  Tusher,  with  "  an  authoritative  voice," 
though  without  "a  great  black  periwig."  Eead  carefully  the 
introductory  foot-note  to  the  extract  in  the  Reader. 

Calhedral — Lat.  and  Gk.  Cathedra  =  a  chair,  is  the  principal 
church  within  the  diocese,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  and  is  so 
named  because  he  has  his  chair  or  throne  there.  Winchester 
Cathedral  alluded  to  here  was  one  of  the  eight  Cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  re-established  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  monasteries  formerly  attached  to  them. 

Dean  and  Konie  of  liis  clergy — Dean  was  originally  = 
one  set  over  ten  monks,  Lat.  decanus,  decern;  the  dean  and  clergy 
of  the  Cathedral  constituted  "the  chapter,"  and  gradually  usurped 
to  themselves  the  power  over  the  Cathedral  originally  vested  in  the 
bishop. 

Choristers,  young  and  old — forming  a  separate  corpo- 
ration of  "lay  vicars"  in  many  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  maintained 
from  funds  derived  from  special  estates  provided  for  this  purpose 
by  the  decent  piety  of  a  past  age. 

Beside  the  dean — Which  is  beside  or  besides  the  proper 
word  in  this  connection  ?     See  Ayer. 

Read  from  the  eagle  in— voice  and — periwig — The 
eagle  was  then  and  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  design  for  the 
lectern,  or  reading-desk,  in  the  better  class  of  Anglican  churches. 
Note  the  effect  of  the  zeugma  ;  this  figure  is  frequently  used,  as 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  witty  juxtaposition  of  un- 
expected incongruities.  It  is  at  best  but  a  low  species  of  wit,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which  would  be  intolerable.  Periicig  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  ot  perivig  ^=1)^X0)1  pernyk  :  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  peri  was  a  prefix  led  to  its  being  dropped,  whence  wig. 
Peruke  comes  from  Fr.  perruque,  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  other. 

Point  de  Venise — Venetian  lace  has  been  superseded  by 
French  and  English  products. 

Tandyke — or  better  Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  portrait-painters,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  1599,  and  died 
in  London,  1641.  His  first  master,  VanBalen,  had  studied  in  Italy, 
where  he  himself  subsequently  became  the  disciple  of  Rubens, 
surpassing  even  his  great  master  in  the  nearness  of  his  approach 
to  the  delicate  flesh-tints  of   their  common  ideal  of   perfection, 
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Titian.  This  early  training  accounts  for  the  utter  absence  of 
Flemish  influence  from  his  works — the  greatest  of  which,  "  The 
Crucifixion,"  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds  to  be  "  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,"  is  as  truly  Italian  as  any  of  the 
works  of  Titian.  He  was  knighted  and  pensioned  by  Charles  I., 
whose  favor  enabled  the  artist  to  reali2;e  a  handsome  fortune  as 
the  most  popular  portrait-painter  of  his  age. 

Mons.  l£i|;aii<l'§  portrait,  &c. — This  portrait  is  several 
times  alluded  to.  Rigaud  apjiears  to  have  been  the  popular 
portrait-painter  of  the  day  at  Paris. 

I%(ot  much  cliaiic«— Eio  small  tenderness — What  figure 
of  speech  ? 

Anthem — This  word  has  no  connection  with  the  root  of  ri^Jrjl-n; 
it  is  a  doublet  of  antiphon,  a  later  introduction  of  the  same  mean- 
ing =  a  psalm  sung  responsively  by  the  choir,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  it  still  is  in  Cathedrals  and  College  Chapels  ; 
from  A.  S.  antefn,  which  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  avricpoova, 
dvTi  and  qioavrj. 

McianchoJy — The  old  physicians  attributed  this  mental  con- 
dition to  the  presence  of  hlack  bile,  j^isAai  joAr/'.  Were  they, 
after  all,  so  very  far  astray  ?  A  similar  idea  has  given  us  humor, 
distemper,  and  other  words  of  like  character. 

As  that  dear  lady  beheld  him — Lady,  A.  S.  hldefdige, 
is  certainly  derived  from  hldf=loaf,  as  to  its  first  syllable,  and 
probably  from  A.  S.  dag  =  a  laieaded  lump,  dough,  as  to  the 
second  syllable, — so  that  its  original  meaning  =  Joaf-kneader. 
So  the  word  lord,  A.  S.  hide  ford,  is  certainly  from  hldf,  and  pro- 
bably from  ?{'ea?'d  =  keeper  (cf.  warden),  the  meaning  being 
loaf-keeper,  or  master. 

The  inner  chapel — the  portion  of  the  church  adjacent  to 
the  altar.  The  Lat.  capella  was  originally  used  to  indicate  the 
shrine  in  which  was  preserved  the  capp>a  (cope)  of  St.  Martin, 
and  subsequently  for  any  sanctuary. 

IScfore  the  clergy  Avere  fairly  ^ot\c — This  phrase 
shows  the  boy's  extreme  eagerness,  it  being  considered  a  rude 
violation  of  propriety  for  any  of  the  congregation  to  leave  their 
seats  tiU  the  officiating  clergy  had  retired.  Note  also  how  this 
eagerness  is  shown  by  the  jumble  of  moods  and  tenses  in  Frank's 
sahitation. 

The  quarrel  tvas  all  over.  —In  this  passage  note  particu- 
larly the  effect  of  the  climax,  immediately  followed  by  the  ampli- 
fied anti-climax — "  sister,  mother,  goddess  " — but  goddess  no  more, 
"for  he  knew  of  her  weaknesses;"  mother  no  more,  for  "by 
thoTTght,  suffering,  experience,  he  was  older  noxv  than  she;"  sister 
no  more,  for  now  she  was  "more  fondly  cherished  as  woman,''''  and 
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they  no  longer  cared  to  look  upon  each  other  as  mere  brother  and 
sister.  No  man  could  write  more  purely,  sweetly,  and  tenderly 
than  Thackeray  when  the  mood  was  on  him  ;  pity  that  his  indo- 
lence so  constantly  stood  in  the  way  of  his  exertions! 

So  that  lie  might  see  again  once  more.— Criticise  this 
sentence.     Is  it  really  tautological  ?     Explain  "  so  that." 

Bid  Beatrix  put  her  ribbons  on,  &c. — Ribbons  were 
not  so  common  that  even  Beatrice  could  wear  them  constantly. 
The  word  is  the  Celtic  ribin,  and  has  no  connection  with  band; 
hence  the  present  spelling  is  preferable  to  riband  or  ribband.  Maid 
of  honor — one  of  the  young  ladies  who  wait  upon  the  Queen,  as 
companions  and  attendants,  not  as  ^menials.  Fine  set-up  minx — 
fine  refers  to  the  dress  or  finery,  old  French  fin,  Lat.  finitus; 
set-up  is  intended  to  describe  the  manners,  cf.  stuck-up  ;  minx,  a 
term  of  endearment  =  httle  dear, — a  contracted,  and  possibly 
plural,  form  of  minikiii,  from  the  German  minne  =  loYe; — the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  though  not  imj^lying  much 
beyond  a  mild,  playful  censure. 

Heart  "was  never  in  the  church — i.e.,  in  the  profession; 
Hvpiaxoy  =  ljOTd''s  house,  Kt5pzo5  =  Lord,  A.  S.  cyrice.    Cf.  fciVA:. 

Asunder  =  on  sunder,  which  form  occurs  in  the  Bible;  A. S. 
onsu7idran. 

Must  try  the  world  first  before  he  tires  of  it— the 
wisdom  here  is  better  than  the  grammar — criticise  the  sentence. 

Chaplain — from  chapel;  the  Low  Lat.  capella  originally 
meant  "  the  sanctuary  in  which  was  preserved  the  cope  of  St.  Mar- 
tin,"— Low  Lat.  capa,  cappa,  cf.  cap,  cape. 

Young  Lord  Churchill — son  and  successor  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Write  a  brief  note  on  the  careers  of  Marl- 
boroiigh  and  Lady  Slarlborough. 

DoAvager  lady,  your  father's  \iidow — dowager =a 
widow  having  a  jointure;  from  Fr.  doner,  Lat.  dotare  =  to  endow, 
comes  the  coined  word  doicage  =  endowment,  and  from  this  latter 
the  coined  word  dowager.  Thackeray  employs  the  word  as  it  is 
now  commonly  used,  to  distinguish  the  widow  of  the  former  from 
the  xoife  of  the  present  holder  of  the  title  and  estate;  the  word  is 
also  sometimes  used  (improperly)  to  denote  an  elderly  woman 
without  any  reference  to  jointure,  title,  or  estates.  Why  does 
Lady  Castlewood,  speaking  to  Esmond,  call  her  "  your  father's 
widow?  "     See  int.  foot-note  in  High  School  Eeader,  page  308. 

Esmond  said,  "Yes,  as  far  as  present  favor  Avent,"  dec. 
— an  instance  of  our  author's  neghgence — Esmond's  words  being 
partly  in  obUque  and  partly  in  direct  narrative.  Re-write  the 
speech,  first  in  direct  narrative,  and  then  in  obhque. 

Frantic  =  out  of  one's  senses,  full  of  madness.   The  older  forms 
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were frentik  and  frenetik,  Gr.  cppEvrjriKoi,  suffering  from  (ppEvizii, 
(pprfv  =the  mind. 

Mr.  Atterbury  of  St.  Bride's — 1662-1732— became  buc- 
cessively  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  bishop  of 
Eochester.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  able  writer,  and  a 
zealous  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  of  his  day  (differing  very 
widely  from  the  High  Church  party  of  to-day);  he  was,  besides, 
an  active  poUtician  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  direct  Stuart 
Line  by  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Anne. 
For  this  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  the  Hoitse  of  Lords  in 
1723,  deprived  of  his  See,  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  which  he 
spent  mainly  in  Paris  till  his  death  nine  years  afterwards. 

*'  You  bad  spared,  &c." — Parse  each  word  in  this  sentence. 

Sneb  bumility,  as  made — Such,  A.  S.  Sivyle  =  so  like,  the 
I  being  lost.  The  word  as  is  a  true  relative  ;  it  was  formerly  com- 
mon, though  now  found  as  a  provinciaHsm  only,  except  after 
the  words  such  and  same,  in  which  positions  this  form  of  the  rela- 
tive stiU  holds  its  place  in  good  EngUsh. — It  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Scand.  rel.  pron.  es  =  which,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
entirely  different  word  as,  the  adverb  and  conjimction,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  also,  A.  S.  eal  sivd  =  just  so,  just  as,  the  I  being  lost 
by  a  corruption  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  word  such. 

I  oivn  tbat — ^Explain  the  meaning  of  own.  What  other 
meaning  has  it  ? 

I  knew  yon  would  come — and  saw^,  &c. — the  emo- 
tional confusion  of  the  agitated  lady  is  well  exhibited  by  the 
ungrammatical  language,  the  incoherence  of  the  thoughts,  the 
importance  attached  to  trifling  coincidences,  the  reiteration  of  the 
words  of  the  anthem  which  still  ring  in  her  ears  hke  the  refrain  of 
some  heart-reaching  song,  and  finally  by  the  hysterical  outburst  of 
happy  laughter  and  tears  in  which  aU  memory  of  that  sad  year  of 
loneliness  and  estrangement  was  washed  away  for  ever. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  worthy  of  Thackeray  at  his  best ; 
it  scarce  contains  a  word  ( except,  perhaps,  the  '  quite '  in  Z.  5 ) 
that  could  be  altered  or  omitted  without  marring  the  melody  and 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

' '  Non  omnis  moriar !  "="  I  shall  not  whoUy  die."  The  quotation 
is  from  the  well  known  ode  "  Exegi  monumentum  £ere  perennius," 
with  which  Horace  closes  the  third  book  of  the  Odes,  intending 
thenceforth  to  abandon  lyric  poetry  ;  the  full  quotation  is 
Non  omnis  moriar  I  Multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.  Odes,  III.  30. 

Horace  bases  his  hopes  of  escaping  the  obhvion  of  the  tomb  on 
his  success  as  a  lyric  poet  ;  write  a  short  essay  contrasting  this 
with  the  basis  of  the  same  hope  given  in  the  text. 
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HENEY  WADSWOETH  LONGFELLOW.— 1807-1882. 
The   Hanging  of   the  Crake. — Extract  LXVII.,  page  336. 

Biogrraphfcal  sketch. — Heney  Wadswokth  Longfellow, 
bom  February  27,  1807,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Longfellow,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  United  States  Congressman,  and  his  wife, 
Zilpha,  whose  family  name  of  Wadsworth  is  preserved  in  that  of 
her  gifted  son.  At  the  age  of  foiirteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, about  twenty -five  miles  from  Portland ;  and  graduated  in 
1825,  at  an  age  when  the  majority  of  boys  are  thinking  about  ma- 
triculating. Among  his  classmates  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
not  much  less  distinguished  ia  prose  than  Longfellow  subsequently 
became  in  poetry.  Shortly  after  leaving  college  he  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  modem  languages  by  the  authorities ;  and  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  position  he  spent  nearly  four  years 
in  travel  and  study  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  What  would  have 
been  his  influence  on  American  literature,  and  especially  on  Ameri- 
can poetry,  had  he  not  spent  these  years  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
idle  to  conjecture;  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  the  poet  of  a  turbulent 
democracy,  either  by  taste,  temperament,  physique,  or  predilec- 
tion; and  though  he  conformed  with  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  ur- 
banity to  the  exactions  of  his  admiriag  countrymen,  one  can  easily 
see  that  it  was  with  a  very  positive  feeling  of  rehef  he  escaped  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  study  to  hold  sweet  communion  with  the  semi- 
sesthetic  mediaeval  catholicity  imbibed  during  his  European  tours. 
He  left  America,  a  callow  poet  with  a  certain  abstract  love  for  na- 
ture as  he  had  seen  her  on  Casco  Bay,  and  with  a  certain  power, 
not  fully  recognized  even  by  himself,  of  interpreting  her,  as  she  is, 
apart  from  the  sujDematural;  he  returned,  in  1829,  to  assume  his 
l^osition  in  Bowdoin  College,  steeped  to  the  hps  in  the  mediseval 
traditions  of  the  monks  and  brotherhoods,  and  no  longer  able  to 
discern  Nature,  face  to  face,  but  only  dimly  seeing  her  in  the  hght 
reflected  from  the  convent  walls  and  walks,  and  hearing  her  as  she 
rustles  in  dim,  ghost-like  legendary  guise  through  the  marble  cor- 
ridors of  the  cloister.  He  had  been  among  the  lotus  eaters,  and 
their  mysticism  and  music  had  so  entranced  him  that  not  for 
many  years  did  he  emerge,  nor  did  he  ever  fully  awake  to  the  fact 
that  he  lived  in  the  most  active  age  and  was,  in  name  at  least,  a 
citizen  among  the  most  active  people  the  world  has  yet  beheld. 

During  the  six  years  (1829-1835)  spent  at  Bowdoin  College  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain, 
which  included  some  excellent  translations  from  the  Si^anish  poets, 
and  Ontre-Mer  (  Ultra  Mare),  a  record  of  impressions  and  incidents 
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of  liis  travels  ;  but  though  the  prose  of  these  productions  is  marked 
by  a  peciihar  gracefuhiess,  there  is  nothiBg  in  the  poetry  to  show 
any  power  beyond  that  of  correctly  interiDreting  the  thoughts  of 
others,  nothing  so  original  or  powerful  as  the  Burial  of  the  Minne- 
sink,  written  during  his  undergraduate  novitiate  to  the  Muses. 

In  1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Belles-lettres  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  near  Boston  :  and  to 
better  qualify  himself  for  the  position,  he  once  more  visited  Europe, 
spending  some  fifteen  months  in  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian 
hterature,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land. On  his  return  to  America,  in  1836,  he  settled  amid  the 
congenial  surroiindings  of  Cambridge,  where  he  purchased  the  old 
frame  house  formerly  occupied  as  headquarters  by  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  only  breaking  the  monotony  of  an  unevent- 
ful life  by  occasional  visits  to  Europe,  and  by  periodical  trips  to 
his  summer  residence  at  Nahant,  and  to  the  residences  of  his  child- 
ren at  Castine  and  at  Portland, 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  criticise  his  works  in  detail — 
even  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
brief  sketch  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  many  of  his  poems — all, 
probably,  that  will  survive — are  to  his  admirers  "  familiar  in  their 
mouths  as  household  words,"  and  familiar  they  will  continue  to  be 
long  after  the  works  of  abler  men  have  passed  away  into  forget- 
fiiLaess.  And  why  ?  Because  of  all  the  men  that  have  hved  in  our 
day,  Longfellow  was  the  one  man  that  threw  open  his  inmost  heart 
of  hearts  to  all  his  fellows ;  because  that,  having  nothing  to  conceal, 
his  Uf e,  his  character,  his  works  were  unreservedly  disjjlayed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  and  the  world  could  see  that  his  conduct  was  in 
all  things  conformed  to  his  creed  ;  and  because  that  in  this  high- 
pressure,  working,  struggUng,  thinking,  doubting  age,  he  has 
taught  us,  in  language  that  even  a  child  can  understand,  to  pause 
and  look,  for 

Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there  ! 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer ! 

not,  perhaps,  a  very  lofty  conception  of  Nature  in  these  days  when 
natural  laws  are  the  be-aU  and  the  end-all  of  the  wise  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  a  conception  of  Nature  which  has  touched  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Songs  of  Evening— the 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  the  "  Excelsior,"  the  "  Eesignation,"  and  the 
rest  of  them — wiU  be  read,  and  learned,  and  loved  by  generations 
yet  unborn,  long  after  the  a?sthetic  materiahsm  of  the  age  shall 
have  become  the  bye-word,  the  reproach,  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  a  more  enlightened  future. 
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That  many  of  his  shorter  poems  will  live  seems  as  certain  as 
that  any  of  our  present  literature  will  survive;  but  it  is  more 
doubtful  whether  a  similar  destiny  awaits  any  of  his  more  elabor- 
rate  effusions.  Evangeline,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stnvflish, 
Hiaivatha,  and  The  Golden  Legend.,  will  jarobably  be  found,  in 
hbraries  at  least,  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  whether  they  \n\\ 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  living  literature  of  the  language 
is  not  so  easy  to  decide.  Hiauxdha  is  unique,  there  is  nothing  L'ke 
it  in  the  language,  and  even  were  it  destitute  of  other  merit  (  which 
it  is  not),  this  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  immortality;  Evan- 
geline ought  to  survive  on  account  of  the  singular  beauty  of  her 
character  and  the  sweet,  sad  story  of  her  married  career;  but  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Miles  Stand ish  will  long  outhve  the  ob- 
literation of  the  old  New  England  landmarks  of  prejudice  and 
Puritanism;  and  the  Golden  Legend  will  probably  be  unread  till 
some  new  upheaval  of  society  restores  once  more  the  departing 
taste  for  mediievahsm. 

Longfellow  was  twice  married.  In  1831,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Potter,  who  died  at 
Rotterdam,  1835,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  tour  of 
preparation  for  his  duties  at  Harvard  ;  she  was  the  "  Being  Beau- 
teous" of  whom  he  speaks  in  "  Footsteps  of  Angels"  as  one 

"  Who  unto  my  j'outh  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven." 

Eight  years  afterwards,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  five  children,  Ernest,  and 
Charles,  and 

"  Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 

Her  dress  accidentally  took  fire,  and  she  was  burned  to  death,  in 
their  happy  home  in  Cambridge,  in  1861.  He  could  bear  to  write 
of  his  first  wife  in  the  Voices  of  the  Night,  but  he  never  could 
trust  himself,  in  any  published  work,  even  to  allude  to  the  awfully 
tragic  fate  of  her  whose  untimely  death  he  mourned  so  jjatiently, 
so  deeply,  and  so  long. 

THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  1874,  and  reappeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  among  the  '  other  poems'  in  The  Mask  of  Pandora, 
and  other  jwems.  It  was  received  cordially,  as  all  the  author's 
works  were  at  this  period,  for  his  reputation  had  already  been 
established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  that  during  a  visit  to  Eng- 
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land  a  sliort  time  previously  (1868-69),  lie  had  received  the  hono- 
rary degrees  of  LL.D,  from  Cambridge,  and  D.O.L.  from  Oxford, 
and  had  the  year  previous  to  its  pubHcation,  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eussian  Academy  of  Science,  1875.  The  style  is  char- 
acteristic of  Longfellow,  nor  is  the  fable  (or  plot)  less  so,  exhibit- 
ing as  it  does  that  intimate  commingLLng  of  the  real  with  the  unreal, 
of  the  actual  with  the  visionary,  which  pervades  all  his  poetry.  In 
his  later  years  he  became  even  more  attached  to  this  ghostly  union 
of  the  seen  and  the  xmseen,  and  the  very  form  of  the  present  ex- 
tract reappears  in  his  Keravios,  1878 ;  though  in  the  latter  poem 
the  distraction  between  the  scene  of  real  life  and  the  visionary 
world  of  the  poet  is  marked  much  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
preludes  being  purely  descriptive  of  what  passed  before  his  bodily 
eyes  while  the  imaginative  corollaries  are  distinctly  visionary, 
though  not  less  real  nor  less  effective.  In  the  present  poem  the 
preludes,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  visionary 
than  the  imaginative  scenes  that  follow  them.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  poet,  now  no  longer  young,  cannot  bring  himself 
to  depict  the  sohtary  state  of  one  left  there  alone — "  I  see  the  two 
alone  remain."  And  this  is  characteristic  of  him, — he  saw  that  the 
upheaval  of  American  society,  brought  about  by  the  civil  war, 
boded  disaster  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  people  should  be  lured  back  to  the  joys  of 
domestic  life;  hence  his  pen  pictures  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  wed- 
ded bliss  must  not  be  marred  by  the  blurs  that  had  blotted  out  the 
great  happiness  of  his  own  fireside  scene.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  this  man,  kindly,  cheery,  hoi^eful  as  it  always  was,  to 
give  pain  to  any ;  and  so  we  find  in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  the 
healing  balm  of  consolation  and  of  hope  applied  to  soothe  and  cure 
the  wounds  of  sejjaration  and  distress. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  a  custom  of  his  New  Eng- 
land home,  where  old-time  customs  are  even  now  observed  "with  a 
fidehty  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  busthng,  go-ahead  Union. 
On  the  old-time  open  hearths  of  New  England  used  to  blaze  the 
crackling  logs,  unhampered  and  unhidden  by  the  burnished  stove 
that  so  greatly  offended  the  aesthetic  eye  of  Oscar  Wilde ;  and  on 
this  hearth  the  mode  of  cookery  was,  and  still  is  in  some  places,  as 
primitive  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  Mayflower  landed  her  living 
freight  on  Plymouth  Rock.  An  upright  iron  bar  is  secured  in 
sockets  in  which  it  can  turn  freely,  and  from  near  the  top  of  this 
bar  projects  an  horizontal  shaft  of  metal,  from  which  are  suspended 
chains,  hooks,  cleets,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  for  holding  the 
pots  and  kettles  over  the  blazing  logs  below.  This  combination  is 
called  the  'crane,'  and  the  "Hanging  of  the  Crane"  is  therefore 
symbolical  of  the  completion  of  the  house  for  the  reception  of  a 
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newly -wedded  pair — it  is,  in  fact,  the  New  England  equivalent  for 
the  silly  "  house-warming"  of  more  advanced,  bnt  less  homely  and 
less  hajjpy  places.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  bird,  the  crane, 
of.  Gk.  yepavoi,  root  gar  =  to  croak. 

I.  Scan  the  opening  prelnde  (1st  six  lines)  ;  name  the  metres  ; 
and  state  the  order  of  recurrence  of  the  rhymes. 

Oueiit — A.  S.  gcesf,  Lat.  hoatis,  the  primary  meaning  being  an 
'  enemy,'  then  a  '  stranger,'  and  finally  a  '  guest ' — the  ti  is  inserted 
to  keep  the  g  hard.  Sometimes  derived  from  hosjntem  =  host, 
but  this  is  from  liosti-pet,  i.e.  hostis,  potens,  =  guest — master. 
Jest — originally  geste  =  a  tale,  a  merry  tale,  Lat.  gestum. 
Into  the  nigbt  are  gone — distinguish  between  ^  are  gone' 
and  '■have  gone.' 

MjTiad — Gk.  ;(ivpra?  =  ten  thousand,  an  immense  number. 
Like  a  new  star,  &c. — the  discovery  of  stars  unobserved 
before  is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
supjjose  the  poet  to  have  had  in  mind  any  sjDecial  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  worlds.  Longfellow  was  not  a  deep  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  had  any  intention  of  lending 
his  poetic  support  to  any  hypothesis  ;  he  wanted  a  suitable  image, 
and  he  found  an  approjiriate  one  in  the  idea  of  a  new  star  "  roU'd 
on  its  harmonious  way."  Harmonious  is  characteristic  of  Long- 
fellow, who  was  ever  hearing  the  deep  symphonies  of  nature,  as  in 
some  vast  cathedral  of  the  spheres. 

Cliinincy,  burning  bright.— Is  this  an  instance  of  liypal- 
lage  ?  or  is  it  a  transferred  ejjithet  ?  What  is  the  difference  ? 
Chimney,  Lat.  caminus,  Gk.  «a/ai'o?  =  oven,  furnace,  chimney, 
II,  Muse  on  'what,  &c. — the  word  has  no  connection  with 
the  nine  Muses ;  it  is  derived  from  French,  muser  =  to  study,  old 
Fr.  muse  =  month.,  Italian  m?<srtre  =  "  to  hold  the  muzzle,  or 
snout,  in  the  air," — the  image  being  obviously  taken  from  the  at- 
titude of  a  dog,  or  other  hunting  animal,  sniffing  the  air  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  follow.  Cf.  muzzle,  which  is  simply  the 
diminutive  of  Fr.  vmse.  Note  the  gracefid  uncertainty,  and  the 
graceful  expression  of  it,  throughout  this  prelude. 

For  two  alone — all  one  =  quite  by  oneself ;  the  word  one  was 
originally  pronounced  oicn,  as  in  this  word,  and  in  atone  = '  at 
one'  ;  it  should  properly  be  used  with  reference  to  a  single  object 
only;  but  Longfellow,  and  not  he  alone,  confounds  it  with  lone, 
lonely  (with  which  it  has  no  connection  whatever),  and  so  employs 
it  incorrectly  to  agree  with  a  plural,  as  in  the  present  poem. 

Liight  of  love — cf.  Gray's  "  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  pur- 
ple light  of  love." 

Of  love,  that  says  not,  &c.— The  iinselfishness  and  the 
Boul-union  of  conjugal  love  are  beautifully  expressed  in  this  coup- 
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let, — the  love  that  jjiits  not  itself  first,  "  not  mine  and  thine,"  bnt 
looks  ujjon  both  as  one,  recognizes  no  divided  interest,  is  Avilling 
even  to  sink  itself  to  the  second  place  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
"  ours,  for  ours  is  thine  and  mine."  The  remainder  of  the  stanza, 
too,  shows  very  prettily  the  completeness  of  the  contentment  in 
each  other's  society  ;  they  want  no  giiests  to  check,  as  a  screen 
might  do,  the  natural  impulse  to  cast  tender  glances,  and  to  worry 
them  with  dull,  prosy  news  of  the  dull,  jarosy  world  beyond  their 
paradise  of  peace. 

Telfl  them  tales  =  ' relate  stories  to  them.'  In  Milton's 
" every  shepherd  ^e?Zs  his  tale''''  the  words  have  a  very  different 
meaning,  viz.,  '■counts  his  niiniber^ — with  which  cf.  the  Bibhcal 
'  tote  of  bricks,'  and  the  '  teller '  in  a  bank.  This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  uses  of  words  in 
aU  h^dng  languages 

IVeecIs  must  be — needs  =^ot  necessity,  an  adverb,  old  geni- 
tive nedcs,  which  suj^planted  the  still  older  genitive  nede,  A.S. 
nyde,  gen.  of  nyd.     Parse  each,  other'' s,  otcn. 

in.  Views,  dissolving,  &c. — In  allusion  to  the  dissolving 
views  of  a  magic  lantern.  Transfigured  =  with  the  figures 
changed. 

Fancy— a  contraction  from  fantasy,  Gk.  q)avradia,  q)avzd^oo^ 
q)cdva). 

Self-same  scene — The  use  of  the  word  self-same  is  very 
unhajipy,  and  is  luilike  the  author's  usual  carefulness  in  the 
selection  of  terms  :  selfsame  is  a  compound  of  two  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  self,  and  same,  differing  very  Httle  from  each  other 
in  meaning,  and  equivalent  to  "the  very  identical  thing  (or  per- 
son) ;" — it  should  not,  therefore,  be  applied  to  a  scene,  even  "in 
part  transfigured." 

Tliey  entertain  A  little  angel  unaware — A  love  of 
children  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  poet,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  characters  of  all  morally  healthy  men  ;  else- 
where (in  the  Children^  he  shows  his  love  for  them  : — 

"  Oh  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us,  If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us  Worse  than  the  dark  before." 

The  sentiment  in  the  text  is  most  likely  inspired  by  the  apostolic 
injimction  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  2),  "to  entertain  strangers  :  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  in  which  the 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  entertaining  of  angels  by  graham 
and  by  Lot.  It  is  not  strictly  true  to  nature  to  describe  parents  as 
"unaware"  of  the  angelic  character  of  their  first-born;  though 
the  poets,  no  doubt  carried  away  by  the  Biblical  "  unawares," 
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persistently  Jo  so  :  for  instance,  Gerald  Massey,  in  the  Ballad  of 
Babe  Cristabel,  has 

"In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know,  till  'wildered  eyes 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies, 
The  Angels  with  us  unawares." 

And  another  poet,  Charles  M.  Dickinson,  says  of  them 

"  They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households, 
They  are  Angels  of  God  in  disguise." 

Note  the  roiniite  fidehty  of  the  whole  picture,  and  the  half-sportive, 
half-sad  tenderness  with  which  he  urges  "  the  right  divine  of  help- 
lessness." No  man  ever  lived  who  loved  children  more,  and  was 
more  beloved  by  them,  than  Longfellow  ;  many  an  eager  school- 
boy has  walked  out  from  Cambridge  to  get  a  ghmpse  of  the 
white-haired  poet  in  his  declining  years,  and  though  racked  by 
the  pain  from  which  he  was  seldom  wholly  free  of  late  he  never 
once  turned  them  away  disappointed,  never  once  refused  to  gratify 
their  ardent  curiosity. 

Born  In  purple  chambers  of  the  morn  =  born  to  be 
the  heir  to  a  despotic  sovereignty,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  East  (w^here  the  morn  appears).  The  word 
"purple,"  Lat.  purpureus,  Gk.  Ttoptpvpsoi,  is  used  by  the  poets 
to  indicate  (1)  brightness,  (2)  royalty — here  it  indicates  both. 
In  "  To  the  Rhine"  Longfellow  has  : — 

"  Thou  royal  river,  born  of  sun  and  shower. 

In  chambers  purple  with  the  Alpine  glow  !  " 

And  again,  in  his  "Flower  de  Luce"  {flenr-de-Iys)  we  have  :  — 

"  Born  in  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance. 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin. 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. " 

A  conversation  in  hi§  eyes — cf.  Byron's  "Eyes  spake 
love  to  eyes  that  spake  again."  Conversation  is  used  by  a  poetic 
hcense  for  "  eloquence."     See  next  note. 

The  groldeu  silence  of  the  Oreeii — Homer  (Pope's), 
//.  siv.  252,  has 

"  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  borrowed  from  the  Greek, — 

"  Speech  is  silvern,  Silence  is  golden  ; 
*  Speech  is  h.iman,  Silence  is  divine." 

Resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow,  &c. — Many  passages 
might  be  quoted  from  Longfellow's  works  to  show  that  he  was 
not  so  deficient  in  humor  as  some  of  his  critics  allege  him  to  have 
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been.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  homely  playfulness  about  the  con- 
trast of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  young  "monarch  absolute" 
with  his  submission  to  the  "resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow"  power 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  control.  The  story  of  King  Canute 
and  his  rebiike  of  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  is  well  known  ; 
Longfellow  preserves  the  verisimilitude  of  the  allusions  through- 
oiTt,  even  to  the  minute  pushing  back  of  the  chair.  ^Rustling 
like  the  sea '  has  been  objected  to  by  critics  who  have  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  gently  rub  together  the  com- 
mingled shingle,  sand,  and  sea-weed  at  the  incoming  of  the  tide. 

IV.  This  prelude  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  effect 
of  the  first  simile  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  ; 
either  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  either  would  have  beeu 
better  without  the  other.  Distinguish  between  simile  and  meta- 
phor. 

liandscape— originally  spelt  landsMp,  and  meaning  the  back- 
ground of  a  picture  ;  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  painters, 
from  land  and  shape.  The  suffix  is  the  same  as  ship  in  such  words 
as  f  riends/np. 

For  boughs  =  on  account  of,  because  of — used  always  with 
a  notion  of  hindrance  or  opposition. 

The  Fairy  Isles — the  '  Isle  of  Flowers ' — and  '  far-off  Dream- 
land '  are  of  course  mere  poetic  variants  for  the  expression  of  the 
same  idea.  Fairy,  Low  Lat.  fatarium,  from  fatum,  as  prairie, 
Low  Lat.  j)vatarium,  from  pratum. 

Pattern  girl  of  girls — A  sample,  or  copy,  of  what  girls 
should  be,  really  the  same  word  as  patron — a  proniinciation  which 
still  holds  in  provincial  English. 

Embower'd  in  eurls — The  in  is  accounted  for  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  word  emboicer'd,  though  covered  in  curls  would  neither 
be  bad  nor  unintelligible  English.  A.  S.  buan^=  to  dwell,  whence 
bmver,  and  byre  ^=  a  stable. 

And  sailing   witli   soft,   silken   sails — Name  the  figure. 

Azure  eyes  of  deeper  hue — deeper  than  what  ?  Azure 
properly  means  light  blue,  from  lazur,  the  same  word  as  lapis 
lazuli,  Arabic  Idjirard,  a  stone  of  a  Hght  blue  color — the  dropping 
of  the  I  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  being  mistaken 
for  the  article  (quasi  Vazur)  and  so  regarded  as  insignificant. 

Horizon — op^^ov,  the  neuter  participle  of  upiZoo  =  to  bound, 
opo5=a  boundary.  What  is  meant  by  'the  horizon  of  their 
bowls  ?' 

The  days  that  are  to  he — not  simply  'the  future,'  but 
the  days  that  will  come  regardless  of  the  carelessness  of  childhood. 

V.  The  mixed  simile  of  the  preceding  prekide  is  continued  in 
this,  and  the  continuation  is  open  to  the  saiiae  objection  as  the 
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introduction  ;  besides  which,  this  prelude  has  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  very  far-fetched  simile  in  the  last  two  lines. 

Moon's  pallid  di§k  is  hidden  quite  —  the  last  word 
weakens  the  force  of  the  expression  ;  disk,  or  disc,  Gk.  didxo?, 
Lat.  discus  =  a  quoit,  a  round  plate  ;  the  word  dish  is  merely  a 
softened  form. 

As  round  a  pebble,  &c. — the  very  essence  of  the  goodness 
of  a  simile  is  that  it  should  closely  resemble  the  thing  to  be  illus- 
trated. In  this,  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  growth  ;  or,  to  give 
the  poet  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  doubt,  it  is  large  growth  from 
small  beginnings  ;  but  even  here  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
lumatural,  and  unreal  ;  a  table,  howsoever  '  wider  grown,'  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  ever  widening  circles  caused  by  throwing  a 
pebble  into  water.  Pebble  =  a  small  round  stone.  Lat.  papula, 
through  the  A.  S.  papol. 

Fair  Ariadne's  Crown. — Ariadne  was  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  the  celebrated  mythical  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  the  myth,  Pasiphae  (^  giver  of  light  to  all),  the  wife 
of  Minos,  had  given  birth  to  the  Slinotaur  by  an  adulterous  in- 
trigue with  Taurus,  and  the  monster  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
labyrinth  (of  Doedalus),  where  he  was  fed  on  criminals  and  on 
the  annual  tribute  of  youths  and  virgins  furnished  for  the  purpose 
by  Athens,  which  had  been  conquered  by  ]VIinos.  In  order  to 
free  Athens  from  the  necessity  of  jsaying  this  tax,  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  the  Athenians,  visited  Crete,  was  beloved  by 
Ariadne  and  was  by  her  furnished  with  a  ball  of  yam  (a  clue)  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  lair  of  the  Minotaur  and  to 
retrace  his  steps  through  the  winding  passages  of  the  labyrinth. 
On  his  return  he  carried  oflf  Ariadne  with  him,  but  abandoned  her 
on  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  found  and  married  by 
Bacchus  on  his  triiimphal  return  from  the  conquest  of  India.  Her 
new  god-husband  presented  her  Avith  a  golden  crown  manufactured 
by  Vulcan,  which  was  subseqiiently  transferred  as  a  constellation 
to  the  skies,  and  there  it  still  remains  as  "  Ariadne's  Crown." 

Flutter  a^vliile,  and  then  quiet  be. —  Note  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  maidens  and 
the  youths,  and  develop  it  in  a  short  prose  essay. 

Van  and  front  of  fate— ran,  French  avant,  Lat.  ab  ante. 
Point  out  the  difference  between  van  and  front.  Note  that  the 
words  are  taken  in  their  military  sense. 

Knight-errantry  =  tendency  to  loander  as  the  knights  of 
old  in  quest  of  adventure.  A.  S.  cniht  =  a  boy  ;  Dutch  knecht 
=  a  soldier,  a  sense  in  which  the  same  root  is  used  in  the  Celtic  ; 
very  probably  connected  with  kin  ;  errantry,  error,  errare,  hae 
no  connection  with  the  word  arraid,  which  means,  thievish, 
E 
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The  Ijric  ]IIii§c  =  Melpomene  (lit.  the  Songstress,  /.liXnoa 
=  I  sing)  was  the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  more  particiilarly  of 
Tragedy.  The  nine  muses  of  the  later  mythology  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  INInemosyne  (Memory),  or  Harmony,  ac- 
cording to  another  version  ;  wlule  still  another  version  makes 
Harmony  the  daughter  of  the  Muses,  with  a  disregard  to  physio- 
logical considerations  by  no  means  uncommon  in  mythology. 
The  names  of  the  sacred  nine  are  inserted  here  for  reference  : — 
Clio,  Euterp^,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terjisichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hynnaia,  Urania,  and  Calliope. 

The  Phantom — is  fame,  q)dvTa6iia.  Note  the  Uquid  soft- 
ness of  the  next  line,  and  the  energetic  vividness  of  the  four 
following. 

VI.  This  informal  simile  is  more  ajajiropriate,  and  therefore  in 
better  taste  than  those  ia  the  preceding  preludes  ;  the  image  of 
"  the  Stream  of  Time  "  running  "  with  a  swifter  ciirrent  as  it  nears 
the  gloomy  mills  of  Death,"  is  at  once  true  and  expressive,  though 
it  is  ob\dous  that  the  " mills  of  Death"  is  merely  the  metaphorical 
equivalent  of  the  terrestrial  mill  in  the  second  line.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  rapidity  with  which  time  seems  to  fly  at  the  close  of  Hfe. 
OJooiny,  A.  S.  glom  =  twihght,  cf.  '  gloaming.'  Mill  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  mihi,  Lat.  moUna.     Death  is  jDUre  A.  S. 

Liike  the  Magician's  Scroll.— A  roll  of  parchment,  con- 
tracted from  scrow-el,  a  diminutive  of  scroio  =  a  shred,  or  strip. 
Magicians  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  peculiar  powers  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  ;  if  they  did  so,  the  mystic  writing  ■ — ■  the 
instrument  of  their  jjower — disappeared.  The  comparison  in  the 
text  is  decidedly  weak  and  far-fetched. 

Ceylon— Zanzibar — Cathay.  —  Any  other  distant  places 
would  have  suited  as  well.  Where  are  these  places?  Cathay,  or 
Kathay,  is  Marco  Polo's  name  for  China,  or  rather  for  Chinese 
Tartary,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan. 

Battle's  terrible  array — obviously  an  imitation  of  Byron's 

"  Battle's  magni6cently  stern  array."     Ghilde  Harold,  HI.  28. 

array,  a  hybrid  formed  by  prefixing  ar  (=Lat.  ad)  to  the  Scan- 
dina\ian  ?-ede  =  order.  *Cf.  A.  S.  rcede  =  ready.  Battle — Old 
French  bataille  ;  Lat.  batalia. 

To  lift  one  hero  into  fame — infinitive  of  purpose. 

She  And  —  parse.  The  pathos  of  this  touching  picture  is 
worthy  of  the  poet  at  his  best,  nor  is  the  language  unworthy  of 
the  theme. 

Vn.  The  darksome  ivoods- dar^•  and  some  (A.  S.  stim); 
cf.  fulsovie.  "The  darksome  night"  occurs  in  the  old  ballad, 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
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Drops  down — is  the  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  occidit,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  siiddennesa  with  which  the  sun  appears  to  set 
(lit.  to  fall)  in  cloudy  weather. 

The  Golden  Wedding-day — is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding,  as  the  silver-wedding  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.     A.  S.  iceddian — to  pledge,  to  engage. 

Corri<lor  =^  a  gallery,  and  hence  a  long  hall  or  passage  like  a 
gallery  ;  the  word  is  ItaUan,  connected  with  Lat.  curro  -^I  run. 

IVIonareli  of  tlie  Moon— as  though  the  '  Man  in  the  Moon' 
had  visited  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  a  child  "  with  face  as  round 
as  is  the  moon."  More  than  one  old  nursery  rhyme  describes  such 
a  descent,  e.g.  "  The  man  in  the  moon  came  tumbling  down,  and 
asked  the  road  to  Norwich,"  etc. 

Aneienl  Itridegi-ooni  and  the  bride.  —  These  words 
touchingly  portray  the  continuity  of  their  mutual  affection  ;  not- 
withstanding their  long  years  of  wedded  hfe  they  are  to-day  as 
much  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  as  they  were  on  that  other 
"  happy  day  "  just  fifty  years  ago.  Bride-groom,  by  an  im- 
properly inserted  r,  is  A.S.  bryd-guma,  i.e.  bride-man,  c.f.  homo. 

Blithe  =  hajjpy,  a  pure  A.  S.  term.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  blican 
=  blincan  =  to  shine.     Eng.  blink. 

Their  forms  and  features)  multiplied— by  being  repro- 
duced in  those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  The  simile 
with  which  the  poem  ends  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  most  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  poem  might 
much  better  have  ended  with  the  hue  just  quoted. 
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AETHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH— 1819-1861. 

"  As  Ships,  Becalmed  at  Eve."     Extract  LXIX,  page  346. 

Biogrraphical  Sketch. — In  glancing  at  the  careers  of  the 
pupils  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Arnold's  tuition  and 
supervision  at  Eugby,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  example  of  his  manly  piety,  and  the  precepts  of  his 
admirable  homilies,  were  not  enough  to  guard  his  charges  against 
the  baleful  influences  of  the  sceptical  age  in  which  their  lot  was 
cast  ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  must  acknowledge  and  acknowl- 
edge gladly,  that  there  is  nothing  underhand,  sneaking,  unmanly, 
about  the  scepticism  into  which  more  than  one  of  his  favorite 
pupils  unhappily  allowed  themselves  to  drift  ;  and  this  resolute, 
almost  heroic  mllingness  to  face  the  consequences,  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  lasting  influ- 
ence of  the  character  of  their  revered  master.  Akthxtk  Hugh 
Clough  (Cluff)  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1819  ;  ac- 
companied his  father,  a  prosperous  cotton  merchant,  to  the  United 
States  in  1823,  and  resided  there  till  1828  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  England  and  sent  to  Eugby  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  1836  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
unaccountably  failed  to  distinguish  himself  at  examinations  though 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  ability,  and  probity 
of  character  ;  and  in  1842,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  a  great  favorite,  helped  him  to  secure  a 
fellowship,  supplemented  the  next  year  by  a  tutorship  in  the 
University.  Clough  had  ever  been  of  an  enquiring  mind,  and  the 
comparative  leisure  of  his  position  now  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  superficial  examination  of  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity.  It  was  an  age  of  enquiry,  a  restless,  seething, 
turbulent  age  of  investigation,  in  which  men  were  no  longer  con- 
tent to  take  the  "  ipse  dixit "  of  authority  as  an  all-suflScient  guide 
through  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of  life.  Strauss  had  pubhshed 
his  rationahstic  Leben  fesu,  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present  was  not 
calculated  to  give  rest  on  orthodox  ground  to  a  soul  striving  for 
some  unshifting  resting-place  ;  nor  had  Mill  and  Spencer  in  Eng- 
land, nor  Comte  and  George  Sand  on  the  Continent,  aught  but 
the  veriest  husks  of  Positivism  to  offer  to  a  soul  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  hfe.  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  great  Oxford  revival  of 
religion — the  Tractarian  movement— but,  unhappily  for  Clough 
and  the  Eugby  boys  in  general,  their  earher  training  and  the 
traditional  Broad-churchism  of  their  school,  fostered  by  their 
idolized  Head-master,  had  predisposed  him  and  them  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  movement  that  seemed  to  savor  aU  too  miich  of 
the  spirit  of  Medisevalism,  if  indeed  it  did  not  aina  at  a  revival  of 
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the  Komanism  into  which  Newman  and  some  others  of  the  Piisevite 
revivalists  had  aheady  drifted.  The  logic  of  events  has  proved 
the  groundlessness  of  such  fears  ;  but  the  fears  and  suspicions 
were  very  real  and  very  strong  at  the  time,  and  so  Arthur  Clough 
and  others  were  turned  aside  from  the  only  school  of  rehgious 
thought  in  which  their  aesthetic  tastes  would  have  been  gratified, 
while  the  tangibility  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed  )  of  their  rehgious 
cult,  and  the  activity,  piety,  and  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
churchism  might  have  saved  them  from  turning  for  spiritual  food 
to  the  dry  shavings  swept  out  of  the  back  doors  of  German  meta- 
physical workshops. 

In  1848  he  resigned  his  fellowship  and  other  positions  and 
emoluments  in  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
principal  of  University  Hall,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  most  successful  poem,  Bothie  of  Tober-na-VuoUch,  a 
poem  describing  the  doings  of  a  Long  Vacation  reading  party, 
under  their  '  coach '  Adam,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Ness  in  Scot- 
land. Longfellow,  one  of  Clough's  prime  favorites,  had  published 
EvangeHne  during  the  preceding  year,  1847.  and  it  was  in  the 
dactylic  hexameter  of  Evangeline  that  Clough  wrote  his  pastoral 
idyU.  Mora  powerful  than  the  Bothie,  at  least  in  parts,  is  the 
bizarre  tragedy  of  IHpsychxt^ ,-  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  will  survive  so  long  as  some  few  of  the  unpre- 
tentious flowers  that  might  be  culled  from  his  smaU  garden  of 
poesie,  the  Atnotirs  de  Voyage  and  the  Mari  Magna. 

In  1852  he  visited  America,  where  he  met  with  Longfellow  and 
Emerson,  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to  London,  England, 
where  he  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  recently  reorganized 
Education  office.  To  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature  he  devoted  himself  with  as  much  assiduity  as  failing 
health  and  a  constitution  never  very  strong  would  allow  ;  and 
though  he  stoutly  maintained  his  sceptical  views  to  the  end,  he 
did  so  without  bitterness  and  without  intolerance, — holding  his 
own,  indeed,  with  all  the  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  gentlemanly  courtesy,  suavity,  and  grace  that  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  favorite  Eugby  boys. 

What  might  have  been  Clough's  place  in  Hterature  had  he  been 
spared  for  the  full  development  of  his  talents  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture  ;  he  died  of  a  malarial  fever  at  Florence,  in  Italy, 
during  a  holiday  tour  in  1861,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  upright,  honest,  fearless  asserter  of  his  right  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  opinions  of  others.  In  this  doulsting,  scoffing 
age  it  is  weU  for  the  cause  of  orthodox  behef  that  so  few  of  its 
opponents  can  exhibit  characters  to  the  world  as  sensitive,  as 
upright,  and  as  pure  as  that  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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AS  SHIPS,  BECALMED  AT  EVE. 

Tliis  extract  very  fairly  illustrates  the  restless  longing  after 
certainty  that  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Clough  and 
of  many  of  the  young  Oxford  men  of  his  time  ;  the  same  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  are  well  exhibited  in  his  "  Stream  of 
Life,"  and  in  many  other  short  efPnsions  of  his  lyric  Muse.  In 
the  extract  immediately  following  we  can  see  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  goody-goody  vapid 
theories  of  respectable  theology  ;  and  in  this,  we  can  discern  the 
touching  sadness  with  which  he  finds  himself  carried  so  far  from 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  companions  of  his  early  years.  A 
fondness  for  simile,  an  introspective  habit  of  mind  that  gives  a  sub- 
jective cast  to  all  his  writings,  and  a  careful  choice  of  good,  pure, 
nervous  Saxon  English  are  features  of  the  author's  general  pro- 
ductions that  may  be  readily  enough  discerned  in  these  few 
stanzas.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  in  composition  for  the  pupils 
or  students  to  wi'ite  a  carefully  prepared  prose  paraphrase  of  the 
poem. 

Willi  canvas  drooping^ — canvas  =  hempen  cloth  ;  Lat. 
cannabis,  Gk.  Kavva/Ji?,  Persian  kanah,  Sanscrit  cana,  aR^^hemp. 
Parse  sw/e  by  side,  fou'ers,  scarce,  leagues,  apart.  League  =  three 
miles,  or  thereabouts, — connected  with  Irish  leige,  Lat.  Lcnca, — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  word  ^eagrwe  =  confederacy,  Lat. 
Ugare  =  to  bind,  through  Italian  lega,  and  French  ligtic.  Descried 
=  made  out,  distinguished,  French  decrire,  Old  Fr.  descrire,  Lat. 
describere. 

Da'wn  of  day — A.  S.  rfae^^=day;  dagian::=  to  grow  bright. 

]>arkliii|;  hours — See  note  on  p.  273  of  the  H.  S.  Eeader. 

i\"or  dreamt,  &c. — A  somewhat  strong  image  this,  that  of  a 
shij?  endowed  vnth  power  to  thinli  what  the  other  ship  was  doing. 

Kiit  each — hy  each  =  nor  thought  anything,  except  (but) 
that  each  was  cleaving  the  self -same  seas  beside  the  other  (by 
each). 

K'en  so — Aposiopesis.  The  sentiment  in  this  stanza,  and 
indeed  thi-oughout  the  poem,  very  closely  resembles  Coleridge's 
exquisite  description  of  the  estrangement  of  friends  :— 

"  Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth,"  &c. 

Astounded  ^-=  astonished  =^  astonied,  Lat.  extonare,  French 
flonne.r.  In  meaning  the  infinitive  "to  feel''  is  really  the  prin- 
cipal verb — absence,  when  they  were  joined  anew,  made  them  feel 
astounded,  and  estranged.     French  etranger,  Lat.  extravevs,  extra. 

Or  wist — for  an  older  form  wiste,  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
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to  ivit,  A.  S.  nitan  =  to  know  :  common  enough  aboiit  the  j)eriod 
of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible. 

To  veer,  liOAV  vain  f — Tliis  stanza  appears  to  groan  beneath 
the  bnrthen  of  an  unhealthy  fatalism  :  it  would  be  useless  to  veer, 
or  alter  the  course,  for  the  vessels  having  once  drifted  asunder  can 
never  be  brought  together  in  the  ocean  voyage  (of  life),  though 
they  may  together  enter  the  harbor  at  last. 

One  compass  guides — reason  and  conscience.  Wliat  a  pity 
that  honest  souls  like  Clough's  cannot  always  acce^jt  the  compass- 
regulator — Revelation  ! 

Lead  tliein  home — It  has  been  well  said  that  prayer  is  an 
instinct  of  the  soul  :  if  we  cannot  offer  the  tribute  of  prayer  to 
the  Eternal  Author  of  Nature,  instinct  compels  us  to  offer  it  some- 
where—  to  Nature  herself  for  want  of  some  higher  Power  to  be 
adored, 

]?lelliouglit — See  note  on  p.  89  of  H.  S.  Reader.     Notes  p.  8. 

AVIicre'cr  they  fare — used  here  in  its  hteral  sense — A.  S. 
faran  =  to  go. 
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ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY.— 1815-1880. 

Doctor  Arnold  at  Rugbt. — Extract  LXXH.,  page  350. 

Biographical  Sketch. — AmoBg  the  valuable  legacies  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  world  must  be  reckoned  the  broad 
catholic  spirit  infused  by  his  example  and  his  precepts  into  his 
pupils,  so  many  of  whom  have  become  teachers  of  men,  transmit- 
ting to  the  later  generations  the  lessons  of  manliness,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  tolerant  charity  that  they  learned  from  their  great  high- 
priest  at  Rugby.  That  they  did  not  all  turn  out  orthodox  be- 
lievers is  no  argument  against  their  master  or  his  system  ;  in  such 
an  inquiring  age  it  was  inevitable  that  among  men  of  the  thought- 
ful mould  of  the  Rugbseans  there  shotild  here  and  there  be  one 
who  had  drifted  from  the  old-time  moorings, — and  it  is  indeed 
matter  of  wonder,  no  less  than  of  congratulation,  that  so  many  of 
them  were  able  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  during  a  period 
when  it  was  so  difficult,  so  weU-nigh  impossible,  for  mere  human 
reason  to  find  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  despairing  cry,  "  Who 
will  show  us  any  good?"  That  men  like  Clough  and  Matthew 
Arnold  should  be  sceptical  is  due  to  the  influences  that  beset  them 
in  their  manhood's  years,  that  there  was  an  honest  manliness  and 
a  courteous  tolerance  about  their  scepticism  was  largely  due  to  the 
Rugby  influences  that  moulded  their  characters  as  boys  ;  and  to 
the  same  influence  can  be  traced  the  muscular  Christianity  of  men 
hke  Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  broad  cathoHc  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Arthur  Penrhtn  StanijEY,  the  typical  representative  of  the  great 
Broad  Church  party  in  the  widest,  wisest,  and  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  hence  from  his  infancy  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  ecclesiasticism  that  no  doubt 
exercised  some  influence  in  determining  his  future  career ;  he,  how- 
ever, always  maintained  that  the  development  of  his  genius,  as 
well  as  his  possession  of  it,  was  due  much  more  to  the  influence  of 
his  Welsh  mother,  with  her  ardent  Celtic  temperament,  than  to  the 
more  sober  example  of  his  somewhat  phlegmatic  English  father. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupU  of  Dr.  Arnold's  at  Rugby, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  till  his  matrictdation  into  Bahol 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Whether  he  was  the  original 
of  the  "Arthur"  of  Tom  Brovm's  School  Days  is  of  httle  conse- 
quence; he,  at  all  events,  like  the  other  Arthur,  enjoyed  from  the 
first  the  confidence  and  esteem,  the  friendship  and  the  love  of  his 
feUow-pupils,  his  tutors,  and  especially  of  the  headmaster,  whose 
affection  for  young  Stanley  came  as  near  to  partiality  and  favor- 
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itiBm  as  Arnold's  rigid  sense  of  justice  would  allow.  The  friend- 
ship was  fiiUy  reciprocated,  and  in  the  after  years  it  was  fully 
repaid  by  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  a  biography 
that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  not  only  on  the  author  and  the 
subject,  but  on  his  old  school  and  school  fellows.  Stanley's  career 
in  Oxford  was  more  than  commonly  brUliant,  his  distinctions  in 
classics,  Enghsh  prose  and  verse  composition,  and  theological  sub- 
jects being  numerous  and  important.  On  the  completion  of  his 
undergraduate  course  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  University 
College,  where,  for  some  dozen  years,  he  faithfully  and  zealously 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  University  tutor,  while  assiduously 
prosecuting  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  his 
University,  and  his  broad  cathohcity  no  doubt  acted  as  a  corrective 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party,  fostered  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  and  more  by  the  ability,  the  integrity,  and  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Pusey.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  1863,  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  offered  to 
Stanley ;  but  the  position  demanded  peculiar  qualities  of  administra- 
tive ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  Irish  affairs  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  deficient,  notvrithstanding  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament inherited  from  his  mother,  and  he  wisely  declined  the 
very  tempting  offer  of  preferment.  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
here  he  found  himself  in  his  jjroper  position  in  the  world ;  no  other 
position  would  have  fitted  him  so  well,  and  no  other  priest  of  the 
AngHcan  communion  would  so  well  have  fitted  the  position  at  the 
time. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Eng- 
land has  resulted  in  depriving  the  bishops  of  all  real  power  in  the 
cathedral  churches,  of  which  they  were  once  the  real,  as  they  are 
stUl  the  titular,  heads;  and  the  force  of  circumstances  has  vested 
this  abrogated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  dean  of  Westminster  Abbey — the 
great  representative  church  of  the  Anglican  community — exercises 
a  power  superior,  in  many  important  respects,  to  that  of  his  bishop, 
or  even  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  Archbishop,  and  that  he  is  re- 
garded in  a  peculiar  sense  as  the  embodiment  and  the  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  Stanley  realized  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  position  from  the  first ;  and  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  is  that  he  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation 
in  the  attainment  of  his  own  high  ideal  "  to  make  Westminster 
Abbey  the  great  centre  of  reUgious  and  national  Hfe  "  in  the  king- 
dom. To  find  a  resting  place  amid  the  hallowed  dust  of  the 
departed  heroes  of  England,  in  England's  most  hallowed  shrine, 
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has  for  ages  been  the  highest  ambition  of  Britain's  worthiest  sons, 
and  this  ambition  Stanley  was  ever  careful  to  foster  and  encourage ; 
but  he  did  much  more  than  this, — he  contrived  to  impress  upon 
the  people  that  this  was  their  national  church,  that  here  the  na- 
tional prayers  and  praises  should  be  oiiered,  and  so  he  brought 
it  to  i^ass  that  the  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  j^erfunctory  reading  of  portions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  became  in  very  sooth  a  veritable  power  in  the 
land.  Kegarding  the  old  historic  Abbey  as  the  type  of  the  na- 
tional church,  his  services  and  sermons  were  marked  by  a  broad, 
all-embracing  cathoHcity,  little  understood,  and  still  less  appreci- 
ated, by  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Ex- 
tremists. To  him,  however,  it  was  the  temple  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  men  had  a  right  to  go  up,  and  in  which  aU  men  had  a 
right  to  worship  ;  and  so  he  exerted  himself,"  and  with  singular 
success,  to  provide  the  Bread  of  Life  in  such  a  way  as  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  his  hearers.  The  rich  were  warned  in  special 
sevices  jDointing  faithfully  to  their  dangers;  the  poor  were,  with 
still  greater  kindness  and  sympathy,  encouraged  to  bear  wp  in  this 
world,  and  to  hope  for  a  bright  heaven  of  plenty  in  the  world  to 
come;  the  artisan  was  taught  that  his  vocation  was  no  whit  less 
honorable  than  that  of  the  artist;  the  peer  and  the  patiper,  the 
countess  and  the  costermonger,  the  shoe-black  of  the  London 
streets  and  the  sprightly  scions  of  noble  houses,  were  alike  re- 
minded that  they  would  hereafter  be  compelled  to  render  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
posing sight  to  witness,  for  example,  such  an  occasion  as  a  special 
sermon  by  "the  Dean"  to  the  newsboys,  or  to  the  shoe-blacks,  of 
London — the  old  Abbey  filled  mth  an  eager  crowd  of  boys  from 
all  the  purheus  of  the  great  metropolis,  to-day  occupying  the  seats 
and  stalls  that  had  yesterday  been  filled  by  the  more  rehgious 
members  of  the  "Upper  Ten  Thousand  "  of  Enghsh  aristocracy — 
and  then  to  mark  the  dee-p  earnestness  of  the  truly  venerable 
preacher,  as  he  related  some  story  of  youthful  honor,  truthfulness, 
and  heroism,  while  the  tears  trickled  visibly  down  his  kindly  face, 
and  the  broken  voice  of  the  narrator  seemed  to  be  fitly  accompanied 
by  the  sobbing,  the  sighing,  and  the  tears  of  his  youthful,  symj^a- 
thizing  hearers. 

One  episode  in  his  career  as  Dean  of  Westminster  exposed  him 
at  the  time  to  a  goodly  amount  of  virtuous  indignation,  viz. :  his 
permitting  Bishop  Colenso  to  occujjy  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  one  occasion,  during  a  temporary  visit  to  England,  after 
the  publication  and  general  condemnation  of  his  heretical  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar  :  Colenso, 
Bishop  of  Natal,  had   published   several  volumes  attacking  the 
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credibility,  the  genuineness,  and  the  cinthenticity  oi  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  thns  undermining  the  authority  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  founded  ;  a  storm  of  very  justifiable  indignation 
had  gone  forth  against  the  heretic;  public  opinion  had  condemned 
him,  and  nothing  but  a  legal  quibble  (or  what  looked  very  like  a 
legal  quibble)  had  saved  him  from  deprivation  of  his  ofHce  and 
emoluments  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England — and  yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  in  the  vei-y  teeth  of  an  incensed  and  out- 
raged public  oj^inion  Dean  Stanley  allowed  the  proscril)cd  prelate 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  representative  national  church  of 
England.  And  why?  was  it  from  sympathy  with  Colenso's  -saews, 
and  from  a  desire  to  sxipport  them  ?  Far  from  it !  Colenso's 
views  were  as  repugnant  to  Stanley's  as  they  well  could  be — in 
all  material  points,  indeed,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  untenable 
and  absurd  ;  nay,  more,  had  they  been  triie,  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  any  argument  to  prove  that  he  should  not  have  enunciated 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  wear  the  livery  and  to 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  whose  tenets  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  legal 
machinery  as  was  available  had  been  put  in  operation  against 
him,  and  he  had  been  declared  to  be  by  law  and  usage  the  right- 
ful Bishop  of  Natal,  and  as  a  jarelate  of  the  national  church 
Stanley  very  properly  considered  that  the  pulpit  of  the  national 
cathedral  should  be  ojsen  to  him.  Moreover,  though  he  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  Colenso's  views,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
emphasize  his  belief  that  freedom  of  thought  Avas  too  priceless  a 
boon  to  be  wrested  from  any  man,  whether  priest  or  proletariat, 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  a  fanatical  public  opinion. 

Stanley's  published  works  exhibit  the  characteristics  that  marked 
his  life, — an  indefatigable  love  of  work,  a  broad  tolerant  spirit  of 
charity,  a  frank  and  unenvious  appreciation  of  merit.  His  style  is 
marked  by  clearness,  harmony,  and  force  ;  and  his  numerous 
works  show  a  depth  of  learning  and  research  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  busy  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  addition 
to  numerous  articles  in  magazines,  he  wrote  LecUires  on  the  Histirry 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  the  Jewish  Clitirch,  of  the  Three  Irish 
Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  t'^cotland.  His  Memorials  of  Wtsf- 
viinster  Abbey  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  secular  no 
less  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Life  of  Dr.  A  rnoUl,  from  which  latter  publication  the  extract  is 
taken,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and  most  discriminating 
biographies  that  has  ever  been  written. 

In  connection  with  this  extract  the  student  should  study  the 
brief  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold,  prefixed  to  the  notes  on 
the  extract  entitled  "  Unthoughtfulness,"  extract  XLV.,  page  227 
of  the  High  School  Eeader. 
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DOCTOR  ARNOLD  AT  RUGBY. 

Dr.  Arnold's  methods  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these 
notes  (see  p.  31),  and  the  general  and  special  principles  of  school 
government  have  been  so  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Canadian 
edition  of  Baldwin's  ScJiool  Management  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  entering  on  a  consideration  of  these  subjects 
here.  Besides  which,  the  extract  is,  like  most  of  Stanley's  writings, 
so  clear  and  self-explanatory  that  an  attempt  at  elucidation  would 
only  serve  to  remind  the  reader  that  : — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

Shakspeare,  King  John,  IV.,  2. 

There  are,  however,  two  very  important  questions  raised  in  the 
extract  :  (1).  Is  it  right  to  secure  the  performance  of  right 
actions  from  wrong  motives,  under  circumstances  ( as  in  childhood, 
for  example)  in  which  the  right  motive  would  be  inoperative  ? 
and  (2).  Is  it  possible  to  shorten  the  transition  period  between 
childhood  and  manhood  without  permanent  injury  and  exhaustion 
of  the  faculties  ?  And  as  these  questions  must  occur  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  teacher,  and  as  opinions  must  differ  very  widely 
as  to  their  answers,  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  extract. 

management — is  an  extension  of  the  older  noun  manage 
=  control  of  a  horse,  originally,  and  then  extended  to  government 
in  general  ;  cf.  Italian  maneggio  =  a  riding-school,  mano,  Lat. 
manus  =  the  hand,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  '  handling.' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  menage  =  a  household.  Old  French 
mesnage,  i.e.  maison-age. 

IVot  performance  but  promise. — With  this  sentiment 
contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "  The  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  elsewhere.  Arnold's 
theory  and  practice  were  unquestionably  true  as  regards  the  true 
function  of  school  and  college  ;  the  object  aimed  at,  even  intel- 
lectually, should  be  to  teach  students  how  to  study  for  themselves, 
not  to  endeavor,  as  so  many  teachers  are  unwillingly  forced  to 
do  now,  to  stuff  the  pupils  with  encyclopaedias  of  undigested, 
unassimilated  mental  food. 

Principle — adopted — in  trainings,  &c. — i.e.  that  free- 
dom and  independence,  though  fraught  with  danger,  develop 
character  better  than  restraint  and  coercion. 
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Actions  right  in  themselTes  —  performed  from 
wrong  inotive§ — With  due  diffidence  and  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  others  the  following  conjecture  is  hazarded  on 
this  vital  point : — It  i.s  right  and  proper  to  enforce  actions  right  in 
themselves  on  young  children,  even  though  these  actions  be  per- 
formed from  wrong  motives  ;  and  in  sjjite  of  Dr.  Arnold's  theory 
we  find  that  in  practice  he  constantly  secured  the  performance  of 
such  actions  from  motives  that  could  certainly  not  claim  to  be  the 
highest, — for  example,  "there  grew  up  a  general  feeling  that  'it 
was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  he,'" — and  why  ?  Not  from  the 
highest  motive,  not  because  lying  is  forbidden  by  God,  but  because 
it  was  a  violation  of  Arnold's  confidence — "he  always  beheves 
one."  No  doubt  the  appeal  should  always  be  made  to  the  highest 
motives  available,  but  if  children  cannot  be  taught  the  virtue  of 
truthfulness  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  taught  this  virtue  from  the  much  lower 
(though,  alas  !  generally  the  more  efl&cacious)  consideration  that 
the  violation  of  it  is  a  shame.  The  gtiiding  principle  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  this  : — It  is  of  primary  importance  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  right  actions,  for  performance  by  constant  repetition 
becomes  habit,  habit  grows  into  principle,  principle  is  the  basis 
of  morals,  and  sound  morals  are  no  insecure  foundation  for  reli- 
gion. It  would  be  indeed  truly  dehghtful  if  the  teacher  had  only 
to  suggest  the  possibihty  of  sinfulness  as  a  sufficient  deterrent 
against  any  course  of  wrong  in  his  pupils  ;  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it  ;  and  however  Utopian 
our  theories,  our  practice  must  be  mundane. 

He  writes  in  1837 — After  nine  years'  experience  of  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  school-boy  life  in  Kugby. 

Corruption  of  liis  character — The  character  is  not  an 
inherent  quahty,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark,  or  sign,  engraved  on 
the  individual  as  the  result  of  his  contact  with  the  world  around 
him,  Gk.  x(^P<^x^f?P  =  an  engraved  mark,  ;j;apa(J(jca  =  I  engrave. 
The  word  is  often  used  loosely  for  '  disposition '  as  Arnold  uses  it 
here. 

"  Can  the  change— be  hastened — without  exhaust- 
ing the  faculties  ?"  &c. — The  importance  of  finding  a  correct 
answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Opponents 
of  Arnold's  system  point  to  such  examples  of  his  teaching  as  his 
own  son,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Arthur  Clough,  one  of  his  most 
favored  pupils  ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any 
premature  exhaustion  of  the  faculties  in  the  case  of  these  men. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  here,  as  in  most  disputable  questions, 
the  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between  extremes,  and  every  teacher 
will  have  to  decide  in  the  case  of  every  pupil  how  far  this  shorten- 
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ing  process  can  be  carried  out  successfully — how  "  the  assumption 
of  a  fdlse  maiUuii'ss  in  boys"  can  be  repressed,  and  how  best  "to 
cultivate  in  them  frue  inanliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something 
higher  "  and  holier  in  their  characters  and  hves. 

Lyin^  to  the  masters — used  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  venial 
offence  by  boys,  and  even  by  masters,  till  Arnold's  introduction  of 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  such  faults.  Since  his  time  the  old  idea 
of  a  necessary  antagonism  between  pujDils  and  their  teachers  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  nowadays  the  true  teacher  is 
considered  even  by  the  pupils  as  one  who  takes  as  much  interest 
as  they  do  themselves  in  sustaining  and  develoi^iiig  the  esprU-de- 
corps  withoiit  which  no  school  can  rightly  discharge  its  educational 
functions.  Note  how  this  feeling  is  attributed  by  Stanley  to  his 
beloved  headmaster  throughout  the  extract, — he  is  "  not  merely 
the  headmaster,  but  the  repreaeidative  of  the  school  ;"  the  pupUs 
are  "  members  together  with  himself  of  the  great  institution,  whose 
character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  weU  as  he."  In 
this  direction,  the  creation  and  fostering  of  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
affection  for  the  old  school,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  an  almost 
boundless  exercise  of  enthusiasm  and  labor  ;  it  is  harder  to  create 
it  in  Canada  than  it  was  to  foster  it  at  Kugby,  but  with  greater 
permanence  in  the  positions  of  teachers,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  pujjils  and  in  the 
prestige  of  their  schools,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  no  long  time 
the  annual  reunions  of  old  pupils  may  become  as  pleasant  a  fea- 
ture in  the  schools  of  Canada  as  they  are  to-day  in  many  of  the 
old  public  Schools  of  the  dear  old  Motherland. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  (MARION  C.  EVANS).     1820-1881. 

From  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."— Extract  LXXH'',  page  356. 

Biograpliical    Sketch.— Mahion   C.  Evans  was   bom   in 
1820,  not  far  from  the  manufacturing  town  of  Nuneaton,  Warwick- 
shire, England  (another  account  gives  Derbyshire  as  her  native 
county).     In  1841,  she  removed  Tvdth  her  widowed  father  to  Cov- 
entry, where  she  resided  till  his  death  left  her  free  to  gratify  her 
desire  for  foreign  travel  and  study.     From  her  childhood  she  was 
distinguished  by  an  almost  passionate  love  of  study,  but  having 
no  wise  counsellor  to  guide  her  in  the  choice  of  books,  her  reading 
was  for  many  years  of  the  most  desultory  and  rarely  of  the  most 
useful  kind.     German  rationalism  took  a  firm  hold  on  her  natur- 
ally jjowerful  mind,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  distinguished 
among  the  soi-disant  '  advanced  thinkers  '  of  the  sceptical  school. 
Though  she  very  seldom  obtrudes  her  "  views "  on  revealed  re- 
ligion, stUl  one  can  easily  read  between  the  lines  of  her  more 
ambitious  productions  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  who  has 
abandoned  the  simple  faith  in  which  her  mother  lived  and  died. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  sceptic  iu  religion  should 
be  a  scoiTer  at  the  decencies  of  civilized  society  ;    but  Marion 
Evans  was  too  thoroughly  radical  in  her  modes  of  thought  not  to 
have  had  her  condiict  ioliuenced  by  her  creed  ;  and  so  she  de- 
fiantly flew  ia  the  faces  of  the  decent  matrons  of  England,  and 
flaunted  it  for  many  years  as  the  avowed  paramour  of  the  equally 
radical  essayist,  George  Henry  Lewes.     Her  first  unportant  work 
was  the  translation  of  Straiiss's  rationahstic  Leben  Jesu,  1846,  a 
work  still  api^ealed  to  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  opponents  of 
orthodox  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  rejjutliated  his  early  beliefs,  and  has  declared  that  rationahsm 
is  not  able  to  account  for  the  hfe  and  labors  of  Our  Lord.     This 
translation  and  other  work  of  a  like  kind  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  principal  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1851  she  re- 
moved to  London  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  editorship 
of  the  great  radical  quarterly,  the  Westminster  Revieiv.     Three 
years  later,  her  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  at  once  arrested  public  attention  by  the 
clearness  and  vigor  of  the  style,  and  by  the  subtle  insight  into 
human  character  displayed  on  every  ])age.    In  imitation  of  George 
Sand,  the  celebrated  French  authoress,  whose  iiom  de  j^hime  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  her  paramour,  George  Sandeau, 
Miss  Evans  also  assiimed  a  nom  de  plume,  and  soon  the  name  of 
"  George  Eliot"  became  as  well  known  iu  the  world  of  fiction  as 
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that  of  many  of  its  recognized  leaders.  In  Adam  Bede,  in  the  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  in  Silas  Marner,  the  Weavei-,  and  in  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,  she  paints  the  scenes  and  characters  of  the  rural  and 
manufacturing  districts  in  which  her  early  life  was  spent  ;  in 
Middlemarch  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  INIr.  Casaubon, 
a  divine  with  more  hterary  ambition  than  skill,  and  of  his  charm- 
ing young  wife  Dorothea,  with  her  dreamy  and  romantic  character ; 
Romola,  an  Itahan  historical  novel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  shows 
her  dramatic  power  of  realizing  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
by-gone  age*  ;  and  in  Daniel  Deronda  we  have  the  same  minute 
pre-Raphaehte  portrayal  of  character  and  manners  (Jewish  in  this 
case)  that  distinguishes  all  her  works  wherever  the  scene  may  be 
laid.  It  has  been  well  jjointed  out  by  Mr.  Seath  in  the  Advanced 
Reader  of  the  "'Royal  Canadian"  series,  that  "subtle  and  wise 
reflections  introduced  as  asides  to  the  reader,  constitute  a  marked 
pectdiarity  of  her  style  ;  "  her  style  is  in  fact  scientific  rather  than 
artistic  ;  she  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  painting  a  character,  she 
analyzes  it,  dissects  it,  performs  on  it,  indeed,  a  process  of  moral 
vivisection  that  reminds  one  of  a  lecture  in  demonstrative  anatomy ; 
and  these  "  asides "  are  in  many  cases  but  the  gruesome  com- 
ments of  the  lecturer  on  the  moral  gangrenes  and  defective  tissues 
revealed  during  the  process  of  dissection.  Whether  this  analytic 
method  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  artistic,  and  whether  the 
works  of  George  Ehot  will  maintain  their  popularity,  after  the 
prevailing  rage  for  Positivism  in  literature  and  philosophy  shall 
have  died  away,  are  problems  that  time  alone  can  satisfactorily 
solve.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain  ;  no  writer  of  our  age,  or 
indeed  of  any  age,  has  succeeded  so  well  as  George  Ehot  in 
impartijig  a  hving  interest  to  characters  that  have  so  httle  in 
common  with  the  ordinary  instincts  of  average  humanity;  no  one 
has  so  well  painted  characters  relying  entirely  for  their  support 
on  their  native  human  strength,  imcheered  by  the  thought  of  a 
guardian  Providence  in  this  life,  unblessed  by  the  hope  of  a  bliss- 
ful immortahty  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

In  this  short  extract  can  be  seen  several  of  the  peculiarities  of 
George  Ehot's  style  ;  her  tendency  to  indulge  in  moralizing  ;  the 
marvelous  power  of  word-painting  that  enables  her  in  a  few  preg- 
nant words  to  place  a  whole  scene  vividly  before  the  mind  ;  her 
subtle  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  her 
intense  fondness  for  analytic  dissection  of  her  characters.  Mark 
the  truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  descriptions  of  the  imller's  chil- 
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dren,  the  nssumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  the 
tendency  on  the  sister's  part  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of  which 
she  is  not  less  afraid  than  she  is  proud.  Few  writers  would  have 
condescended  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  a  theme  apparently 
so  trivial  as  a  fishing  excursion  by  an  ignorant  pair  of  children  ; 
but  what  a  charming  interlude  the  incident  becomes  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  authoress,  and  how  deftly  she  intermingles  the  graces 
of  description,  of  humor,  and  of  pathos  !  The  material  is  not  at 
aU  promising  of  good  results,  but  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  (or 
suspicion)  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  strange  ^vistful 
pity  for  poor  Maggie,  "  stepping  always  by  a  peculiar  gift  in  the 
muddiest  places,"  and  so  serenely  happy  because  on  this  special 
occasion  her  great  rough  brother  "  Tom  was  good  to  her." 

Basket — is  a  very  old  Celtic  word  ;  Welsh  basged,  probably 
connected  with  Welsh  basg  ==  a  plaiting,  which  again  is  possibly 
connected  with  A.  S.  bcest ;  EngHsh  bast  =  matting  woven  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  The  word  is  quoted  as  Celtic  by 
the  Latin  poets  Martial  and  Juvenal,  the  latter  of  whom  transfers 
it  as  bascauda. 

I^ookiiig  darkly  radiant. — This  oxymoron  is  peculiarly 
effective  in  its  suggestion  of  the  contrast  between  her  general 
mood  and  her  present  brightness. 

Beaver  bonnet — The  modem  silk  hat  has  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  superseded  the  beaver  hat  (the  bever  hat  of  Chaucer), 
made,  like  Maggie's  bonnet,  of  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  when  these 
sagacious  animals  were  commoner  than  now.  The  word  beaver, 
however,  and  even  its  synonym  castor,  may  still  be  heard  as 
provincial  equivalents  for  "  silk  hat." 

It  didn't  niHcli  matter. — The  natural  contrast  between  the 
tender-heartedness  of  the  girl  and  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
boy  is  well  expressed.     Parse  each  of  these  words. 

Ratlier  in  aive — rather  is  the  comparative  of  an  old  English 
word,  rath,  or  rathe,  meaning  early,  soon.  Rathest  also  occurs  in 
old  EngUsh  authors. 

Cleverness. — See  note  on  the  word  'clever'  occurring  p.  228 
of  Reader. 

Silly — German  selig,  A.S.  sfeJigr  =  happy,  ixmocent,  simple,  fool- 
ish. Note  the  degradation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  though 
happy  innocence  were  a  sign  of  folly.  Cf.  also  the  note  immedi- 
ately following  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Panish  her  when  she  did  wrong. — One  of  the  blurs  on 
the  civilization  of  England  is  the  brutality  of  the  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  Life  to  their  weaker  sisters  and  wives;  it  would  appear 
quite  right  and  proper  to  Tom  that  he  should  chastise  his  house- 
keeper when  she  did  wrong.  This  brutality  is  not  an  indication 
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of  cowardice,  as  it  certainly  would  be  elsewhere  ;  it  is  simply  a 
lingering  remnant  of  the  semi-barbaroiis  feudaUsm  which  degraded 
the  women  of  the  lower  ranks  below  the  level  of  brutes :  education 
will  slowly  remove  the  stigma,  but  ia  the  meantime  a  good,  sound, 
brutal  floggiag  would  not  be  a  bad  corrective  of  the  habit — 
"  Similia  similibus  curantur." 

On  their  way  to  the  Round  Pool— the  description  is 
rather  from  the  stand-point  of  Maggie  and  the  authoress  than 
from  that  of  the  more  matter-of-fact  Tom,  to  whom  its  chief  recom- 
mendation would  be,  not  its  mysterious  origin  or  shape,  but  the 
fact  that  the  largest  fish  are  to  be  caiight  in  such  deep  river  pools. 
For  this  reason  "  the  old  favorite  spot  always  heightened  his  good 
humor,  and  he  spoke  to  Maggie  in  the  most  amiable  whispers," 
&c., — in  "amiable  whispers  "  for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  fish 
might  hear  him  if  he  spoke  aloud,  and  secondly  because  no  true 
fisherman,  like  Tom,  would  expect  the  fish  to  come  to  him  if  he 
were  cross  and  out  of  temper. 

Doing  something  Avrong,  as  usual. — Note  the  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  phrase,  "  as  iisual,"  conveying  as  it  does  the  idea 
of  her  being  accustomed  to  perpetual  fault-finding  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause. 

A  large  tench  bouncing,  &c., — the  tench,  Lat.  tinea, 
through  the  old  French  tenche,  is  a  fresh  water  fish  of  the  carp 
family,  to  which  the  well-known  gold-fish  of  the  aquarium  belongs; 
he  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  hence  he  comes  "  bouncing  on  the 
grass."  Observe  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  boy's  pleasure — 
a  lingering  trait  of  the  old  Nimrod  instinct  of  the  hiiman  male — 
and  note  the  contrast  between  his  active  eagerness  and  his  sister's 
passive,  dreamy  contentment  with  her  surroimdings.  "  Tom  called 
her  Magsie,"  and  though  she  shared  but  little  in  his  enthusiasm, 
she  "thought  it  would  make  a  very  nice  heaven,"  &c.,  and  so  "she 
Kked  fishing  very  mixch." 

No  thought  that  life  ^vould  change — In  this  and  the 
two  following,  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  extract,  note  the  utter 
absence  of  all  thought  concerning  any  but  mundane  things — an 
absence  (with  all  deference  to  George  EUot  and  her  panegyrists) 
utterly  imnatural  in  children  of  their  age.  "  Maggie,  when  she 
read  about  Christiana,  always  saw  the  Floss" — i.e.,  the  sublime 
allegory  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  becomes  degraded  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  instead  of  the  Floss  suggesting  thoughts  of  the  mys- 
terioits  river,  the  reverse  process  takes  place,  and  when  she  reads 
of  "  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,"  it  becomes  trans- 
muted into  the  tidal  stream  of  her  everyday  Hfe.  So,  too,  in  the 
lecturer's  "  aside  "  of  the  authoress,  moralizing  in  her  own  person,  the 
"  red-breasts  "  we  used  to  caU  "  God's   birds," — why  ?  "  because 
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they  did  no  harm  to  the  precious  crops  !  "  The  language  is,  indeed, 
beaiitifnl,- -beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of  cavilling  criticism — but 
its  very  beauty  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  lest  this  subtle  essence  of  Positi-v^sm  be  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  natiire  and  of  truth. 

Note  the  vi\atlness  of  the  descriptions  and  their  terseness,  and 
the  force  and  apjjropriateness  of  the  short  similes — "  the  rushing 
spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre, — like  a  hungry  monster,"  and  "the 
Great  Ash,  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  hke  a  man." 

CSreat  cliestiiut  tree  — commonly  called  the  chestnut,  or 
ehesnut,  which  should  properly  be  only  used  of  the  fruit,  or  nut, 
— the  tree  itseK  being  the  chesteii,  Lat.  castanea  (through  the 
French  chatai<ine  for  chastaig)i,fi),  Gk.  Kadravix,  originally  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  tree  abounded. 

Own  little  rivrr,  the  Kipple  — a  tributary  of  the  Floss, 
taking  its  name  from  the  rtjiples,  or  wrinkles,  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  flowing  over  a  shallow,  gravelly  bed.  Another  form  of 
rumple,  A.S.  ]irijmj}elle=^a  wrinkle.  Not  connected  ( as  Webster, 
on  Trench's  authority,  gives  it)  with  ripple  =^ to  scratch  sUghtly, 
a  diminutive  of  rip>  ==  to  tear. 

The  Great  Flo§s — properly  speaking  Floss  =  a  small  stream 
of  water — possibly  connected  with  Lat.  fluxus,  fltio — here  it  ia 
the  tidal  stream,  and  it  is  great  in  comparison  with  its  tributary, 
"  their  own  little  river,  the  Ripple." 

The  ru§hiiig  »priiig:>ticie,  the  awful  Eagre -the  first 
phrase  is  the  interpretation  of  the  second  =  the  flood-tide  moving 
up  an  estuary,  or  a  tidal  river  in  an  immense  wave  (sometimes  in 
two  or  three  waves ) ;  A.S.  edgor,  ea?*  =  water,  sea,  tidal  wave, — 
the  modem  bore,  for  which  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent  by  Dryden. 
Not  coimected  with  the  adjective  eager,  Lat.  acer.  Tide,  A.S.  tid 
=  time,  hour,  season — hence  the  time  between  the  ebb  and  flow, 
and  then  by  an  easy  transition  the  ebb  and  flow  itself  ;  cf.  Easter- 
tide,  time  and  tide. 

Ash  wailed  and  groaned — the  notion  is  common  to  the 
superstitions  of  most  countries.  Virgil  has  the  same  idea  in  the 
^neid. 

Read  about  Christiana — following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
husband.  Christian,  as  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  written  in  jail  by  the  inspired  tinker,  John  Bunyan 
(1628-1688).  Next  to  the  Paradise  Lost  of  INIilton,  the  Pil- 
griiii's  Progress  of  Bunyan  must  be  ranked  as  the  great  original 
production  of  creative  genius  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
written  during  the  twelve  years'  imprisonment  of  its  author  on  a 
charge  of  promoting  seditious  assembhes  ( 1660-1672 ).    Except  the 
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Bible,  no  work  in  the  EngKsh  language  has  been  so  extensively 
read  as  this  immortal  allegory.     What  is  an  Allegory  ? 

Hips  and  ba^vs  on  the  hedgeroAvs — Note  the  alliteration 
— Hips  are  the  red  fniit  of  the  bramble  or  wild-rose,  or  the  sweet- 
briar,  A.S.  liedp ;  haws  are  the  weU-known  red  berry,  or  rather 
stone  fruit,  of  the  white-thorn,  or  haw-thorn,  so  common  in  the 
hedges  and  fences  of  the  Old  Country,  as  the  sloe  is  of  the  black- 
thorn, A.S.  haqa=^  an  enclosure  ;  hedgerotvs,  A.S  hege,  a  strength- 
ened form  of  jiaga,  =  hmo.  cf .  Ha-ha  =  hmv-haiv,  a  sunk  fence. 

He  d-br easts — take  their  name  of  robins  from  Robin  =  Robert, 
just  as  the  dat<;  becomes  the  Jacfc-daw;  the  p?!e,  or  pye,  the  A/fK/.pie. 

The  'white  star — flowers,  &c., — may  either  mean  the  weU- 
known  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  white,  star-shaped  flower,  or  the  more 
modest  starwort,  or  chickweed;  "the  blue-eyed  Speedwell"  be- 
longs to  the  botanical  family  of  veronica.  Note  that  all  these 
things  that  "are  the  mother  tongixe  of  our  imagiuation"  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  in  the  true  spirit  of  Positivism  our  imagination  can 
only  be  kindled  by  experience, — ^by  the  past  and  its  associations  of 
ideas;  our  delight  in  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  nature  is  due  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  delight  they  gave  us  in  the  far-off  bygone 
years, — not  at  all  to  the  inherent  beauty,  harmony,  and  design  of 
nature,  still  less  to  the  mental  association  of  such  attributes  with  a 
great  Designer,  or  to  the  recognition  of  His  power  and  His  love, 
as  manifested  in  His  works.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
memory  of  the  joys  of  childhood  vastly  enhances  the  pleasures  of 
contemplation  ia  maturer  years;  but  this  is  only  half  the  truth, 
and  the  exqiiisite  felicity  of  the  language  hides  the  subtle  poison 
of  the  thoughts,  and  renders  them  all  the  more  dangerous  for  the 
half-truth  they  unquestionably  embody. 
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LOUD  TENNYSON.— 1809- 

The  Lord  of  Bubleigh,  and  The  "  Revenge." — Extracts  LXXIX, 
LXXXL,  pages  370,  373. 

Biog^ruphicul  Sketch. — Alfred  Tennysou  is  the  first  Eng- 
Usli  jx)ct,  the  first  English  writer  iudeed,  who  has  had  conferred 
on  Lam  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  peerage  in  recognition  of  his 
purely  literary  merits.  Macaulay  and  Bulwer  Lytton  had  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  their  political  j^arty,  so  that  their  eleva- 
tion cannot  be  accepted  as  a  dehcate  acknowledgement  of  the 
claims  of  literature  ;  but  Tennyson  has  never  been  identified  with 
either  of  the  great  political  parties,  nor  has  he  ever  taken  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day.  Whether  the  empty 
title  confers  honor  on  him,  or  he  reflects  honor  on  the  peerage,  is  a 
question  of  the  slightest  possible  consequence  ;  but  to  those  who 
love  him  best  and  appreciate  him  most,  "  My  Lord  "  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  known  by  liis  old  famUiar  title,  plain  Alfred  Tennyson. 
He  was  bom  in  1809  or  1810,  in  the  parish  of  Somerby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England  ;  and  here  the  boy  grew  up  amid  the  monoton- 
ous scenery  of  the  Wolds,  the  Heaths,  and  the  Fens  of  his  native 
county,  his  education  being  conducted  by  his  father.  Rev.  G.  0. 
Tennyson,  the  rector  of  the  parish.  In  due  time  he  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  received  no  previous  training  at  any  of  the 
great  Pubhc  schools,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Chancellor's 
prize  in  EngHsh  verse  awarded  on  that  occasion  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  somewhat  disheartening  theme  "Timbuctoo."  A  small 
volume  of  poems,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles 
in  their  boyhood,  was  his  only  publication  till  1830,  when  his 
Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  ajipeared,  containing  "  Claribel,"  "Mariana," 
and  other  juvenile  efforts  at  word-painting,  with  somewhat  crude 
experiments  in  versification.  The  volume  was  received  coldly, 
even  harshly,  by  the  critics  ;  but  Tennyson  would  not  aUow  him- 
self to  be  discouraged.  He  continued  to  write,  and  his  Poems,  of 
1832,  show  a  decided  improvement  on  their  predecessors,  exhibit- 
ing almost  in  their  perfect  development  the  special  features  that 
distinguish  him  from  all  other  poets  of  his  time — the  marvelous 
skill  in  the  selection  and  management  of  metre — the  exquisite 
grace  and  melody  of  the  language — the  exuberance  of  imagery 
so  skilfully  interwoven  with  philosophic  reflection  and  a  subtle 
idyllic  power  of  harmonising  the  external  scenery  with  the  inner 
thought  that  has  rarely  been  equalled  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.    The  sombre  monotony  of  the  scenery  of  Lincolnshire, 
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and  the  somewhat  melancholy  introspection  common  to  boys  who 
have  been  brought  nj?  in  seclusion,  have  had  their  effect  on  these 
earlier  poems,  and  the  local  coloring  is  not  consequently  so  bright 
as  in  his  later  works,  written  since  his  removal  to  the  airy  breezes 
and  genial  surroundings  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,  Thp.  May  Queen.  (JiJnone,  the  Palace  of  Art.  and  the 
Lotus  Eaters,  with  several  other  poems  in  this,  his  second,  volume 
have  been  j^rime  favorites  ever  since  their  first  appearance,  and 
will  probably  retain  their  popularity  to  the  end. 

His  next  volume  appeared  in  1842,  containing  some  characteris- 
tic poems,  songs,  and  ballads, — Locksley  Hall,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
the  Mart  d'Arthnr — the  germ  which  has  since  expanded  into  the 
noble  and  majestic  Idylls  of  the  King — and  The  Talking  Oak,  perhaps 
the  most  markedly  Tennysonian  of  all  his  works,  and  one  of  the 
few  with  which  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied.  The  Princess,  a  Medley,  1847,  discusses  the  proper 
relation  of  woman  to  man,  and  depicts  her  struggles,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  with  the  insight  of  a  jihilosojiher  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  true  jjoet. 

Tennyson's  jjopularity  was  now  so  great  that  on  the  death  of 
the  aged  Wordsworth,  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  office  of  poet  laureate — a  choice  which  gave  unbounded 
satisfaction  to  his  numerous  admirers.  In  the  same  year  apjseared 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  longer  works,  In  Memoriaui,  written 
to  commemorate  the  untimely  death  of  his  bosom  friend,  ArthiTr 
Hallam,  the  son  of  the  destinguished  historian  ;  young  HaUam 
died  at  Vienna,  and  the  poet  endeavoiirs  to  assuage  his  grief  by 
giving  it  vent  in  this  exqiiisite  series  of  musically  uttered  reflec- 
tions on  life,  death,  and  immortaUty.  It  has  been  objected  to 
Tennyson — as  it  had  before  been  objected  to  Milton  on  the  pubH- 
cation  of  Lycidas  to  commemorate  the  dro'wning  of  his  friend  King 
— that  real,  heartfelt  grief  does  not  express  itself  in  exquisitely 
polished  diction  and  subtle  refinements  of  reasoning  ;  and  that 
any  such  labored  monument  of  woe  is  either  a  proof  of  insincerity, 
or  is  at  best,  an  indication  of  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  sentiment- 
ality. This  criticism  seems  to  be  at  once  unjust,  ungeneroxis,  and 
untrue  ;  it  ajapears  rather  to  be  true  that  such  elaboration  as  we 
have  in  In  Memoriam  shows  that  the  first  keen  burst  of  passionate 
anguish  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  all-heahng  time  and  medi- 
tation, and  that  the  poet  could  now  say  in  very  truth  : — 

"  I  hold  it  tiue,  whate'er  befall — 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most — 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
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Of  the  series  of  connected  allegories  in  epic  form  that  make  up 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  and  probably 
misleading,  to  attempt  to  give  any  criticism  in  the  limits  of  a 
brief  note.  Each  of  the  Idylls  takes  its  fable,  or  plot,  from  the 
legendary  lore  that  has  clustered  round  the  name  of  Arthur,  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Britons  about  the  time  of  the  first  invasion 
by  the  English.  These  Arthurian  legends  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  had  at  one  time  been  chosen  by  Milton  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  great  national  epic,  but  rejected  as  unfit  for  his  pur- 
poses as  soon  as  he  discovered  their  unreal,  purely  mythical 
character  ;  this  objection  has  not  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  Tennyson,  nor  to  the  American  poet,  Lowell,  both  of 
whom  have  dug  some  of  their  choicest  gems  of  poesy  out  of  this 
seemingly  inexhaustibe  old  mine  of  fabulous  romance. 

As  a  dramatist  Tennyson  has  not  succeeded, — that  is  to  say  he 
has  failed  as  yet  to  produce  a  good  acting  play  ;  though  the  ex- 
quisite poetry  to  be  met  with  in  passages  of  Mary  and  of  Harold 
would  seem  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  with  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  and  stage  requirements  (such  practical 
knowledge  as  Shakspeare  and  all  other  successful  dramatists 
have  possessed),  he  may  ultimately  succeed  in  reviving  the  seem- 
ingly lost  art  of  effectively  combining  true  poetry  with  the  scenes 
and  situations  demanded  for  successful  dramatic  representation. 

The  position  of  Poet-laureate  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism 
in  our  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  lumber-room  of 
defunct  feudalism  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  poetry  and  for  the 
common  sense  of  the  age.  It  is  a  reUc  of  an  age  even  older  than 
feudalism,  of  a  time  when  every  great  house  maintained  its  bard 
to  sing  the  praises  of  his  lord  for  exjaloits  real  or  imaginary  ;  and 
this  is  presumed  to  be  the  function  of  the  laureate  to-day — it  is 
his  duty  to  celebrate  in  song  all  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  royal  family,  and  to  compose  trimuphal  odes  in  com- 
memoration of  such  heroic  deeds  as  seem  to  reflect  credit  and 
glory  on  the  nation.  Such  an  office  was  probably  a  necessity  of 
a  barbarous  and  illiterate  age,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  an 
age  like  ours,  when  for  every  Agamemnon  there  are  at  least  a 
score  of  Homers.  It  seems  to  be  the  popidar  oisinion  that  Tenny- 
son has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  anomalous  position  with 
singular  success — an  opinion  against  which  (jjace  dixerim!)  a 
most  emphatic  protest  ought  to  be  recorded.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  Tennyson  more  than  most  poets  is  incapable  of  manu- 
facturing poetry  to  order  ;  he  cannot  summon  the  Muses  at  his 
pleasure,  but  must  wait  for  the  divine  afflatus  like  other  gifted 
sons  of  Apollo.  He  can,  of  course,  grind  out  verses,  as  could  any 
mere  poetaster ;    but  it  is   surely  the  very  blindness,  the  self- 
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abnegation  of  criticism,  hoodAvinked  by  a  spurious  patriotism,  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  poetry  such  bombastic  fustian  as  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  or  such  silly  twaddle  as  the  Welcome 
to  Alexandra. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Tennyson  takes  but  httle  active 
part  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  inferred  from  this  that  he  is  an  indifferent  or  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  events  transpiring  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
many  passages  in  his  poems  prove  clearly  that  he  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  interprets  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  an  accuracy  that  might  well  be  considered 
wonderful  in  an  active  partisan  pohtician.  His  dedicatory  address 
to  the  Queen,  for  instance,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Constitution 
as  truly  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsfield  : — 

"  And  statesmen  at  her  councils  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons,  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  Freedom  wider  yet 

By  framing  some  august  decree, 

Broad-hased  upon  the  People's  will, 

To  keep  her  throne  inviolate  still, 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 
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This  was  one  of  the  poems  included  in  the  volume  published  in 
1842,  the  volume  that  definitely  fixed  Tennyson's  position  as  one 
of  the  leading  poets  of  the  century,  and  the  not  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  gentler  section  of  that  band  of  inspired  bards  which 
included  in  its  ranks  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Scott,  and  Keats, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  not  a  few  besides.  Most  of 
these  had  imbibed  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  their  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  this  and  in  many  others  of  our  author's 
minor  effusions  ;  how  much  this  half  sympathy  with  democracy 
contributed  to  his  popularity  it  would  be  premature  now  to  con- 
jecture, but  unquestionably  not  a  little  of  his  success  in  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  great  middle  class  of  modem  EngUsh  society  is 
diie  to  the  lofty  scorn  with  which  arrogant  assumption  is  treated 
in  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  poems.  The  somewhat  commonjjlace 
incident  of  a  romantic  attachment  between  a  simple  village  maid 
and  a  lord  of  high  degree  has  always  been  a  popular  one  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  almost  threadbare  theme  has  been 
handled  in  this  poem  with  singular  originahty,  sweetness,  and 
success.  The  patient,  uncomplaining  effort  of  the  village  maiden 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  her  lordly  consort's  rank,  and  her  failure 
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to  support  "  the  burden  of  an  honor  Unto  which  she  was  not 
bom,"  are  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  and  show  that  pathos  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  poor  ;  while  the  tender 
anxiety  of  the  husband,  and  his  remorseful  acknowledgment  that 
rank  cannot  bring  happiness  are  set  forth  in  a  few  dehcate  touches 
worthy  of  Shakspearo  himself,  and  complete  a  picture  of  the 
possibility  of  wretchedness  in  high  life  that  goes  a  long  way  to 
reconcile  the  proletariat  to  regard  complacently  the  gilded  exter- 
nals of  the  peer.  Scant  justice  has  been  done  by  the  critics  to 
this  tendency  in  Tennyson  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  real  happi- 
ness and  worth  he  not  in  the  externals,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
dictum  that  "  'tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

The  metre  of  this  extract  is  Trochaic,  with  alternate  rhymes, — 
the  odd  lines  being  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  and  the  even  being  the 
same  metre  lacking  one  syllable,  i.e.,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalec- 
tic  (four  Trochees  wanting  one  syllable),  or  Trochaic  Trimeter 
Hypermeter  (three  Trochees  with  one  syllable  over).  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  "  that  the  alternate  lines  are  often  a  syllable 
short,"  that  is,  that  they  are  intended  to  be  Tetrameters,  but  •'  are 
often  a  syllable  short."  There  is  no  such  variation  in  the  metre 
of  the  poem ;  it  is  as  stated  above — odd  lines,  Tetrameter  ;  even 
line«.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  throughout  the  poem.  The  classical 
student  will  notice  the  difference  between  the  classical  and  English 
use  of  the  compounds  of  the  word  metre, — -in  English  four  Tro- 
chees ia  the  line  or  verse  are  called  Trochaic  Tetrameter  ( =  four 
metre),  each  foot,  Trochee  in  this  iostance,  beiag  considered  a 
metre  ;  but  in  classical  jioetry  four  Trochees  would  be  called 
Trochaic  Dimeter  (  =  two  metre),  two  feet  in  dissyllabic  verse 
being  regarded  as  one  metre. 

In  her  ear  lie  ■whispers  gaily. — Note  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  story  commences,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  incidents 
follow  each  other,  and  the  concise  directness  of  the  '  Speeches  '  as 
well  as  of  the  narration,  all  of  which  is  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  ballad  style. 

In  accents  fainicr. — Accents  =^ tone  of  voice,  a  common 
usage  in  poetry  ;  fainter,  as  is  becoming  in  a  modest  maiden 
responding  to  the  more  outspoken  declaration  of  her  manly  lover. 

liOve  like  tliee. — Like  is  here  an  adverb,  followed  by  a 
dative  object,  after  the  analogy  of  the  usual  construction  with  the 
adjective  like ;  it  is  not  '  improperly '  used  as  a  proposition,  or  an 
adverbial  conjunction,  as  some  explain  it. 

A  landscape  painter.— The  disguise  of  a  travelling  artist 
is  common  in  fiction.  Landscape  is  a  term  borrowed  fi-om  the 
Dutch  painters  ;  land,  and  the  suffix  scliap^  A.  S.  scipe=^  Eng- 
lish ship,  as  in  tneuH-ship,  tovm-shiji  ;  of.  shape. 
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Liips  that  foudly  flatter. — Note  the  alliteration  in  this  line 
and  the  next. 

Leave  her  fatlier's  roof. — The  "common  practice  ia  her 
rank  of  life  ;  but  mark  the  touching  confidence  in  her  lover's  truth 
involved  in  her  readinees  to  "leave  her  father's  roof,"  in  ignorance 
of  the  whereabouts  of  "  that  cottage  Where  they  twain  will  spend 
their  days." 

Wife — A.  S.  toif  =  a  woman,  a  married  woman  ;  usually,  but 
erroneously  derived  from  A.  S.  icefan  =  to  weave,  from  which 
comes  icehba,  masc.  =  a  weaver;  fern,  ivehbestre^y^hioh.  is  certainly 
not  a  doublet  of  wife;  the  word  is  from  the  Aryan  root  wip  =to 
tremble,  to  be  timid. 

By  parks  and  lodg^es  going. — ^y^past ;  lodges  are  the 
cottages  built  beside  the  park  gates  as  dwellings  for  the  gate- 
keepers. 

lUade  a  murmur  in  the  land. — Again  observe  the  ono- 
matopoetic  effect  of  the  Uquid  aUiteration  ;  in  the  land  is  a 
common  enough  poetic  synonym  for  '  through  the  country.' 

Say§  to  her  that  loves  him  well. — Deception  is  always 
dangerous,  and  hence  the  lord  of  Burleigh  has  cause  for  his  "  deep 
thought,"  now  that  he  finds  himself  approaching  the  revelation  ; 
hence,  also,  there  is  a  poetic  necessity  that  the  reader,  no  less  than 
the  hero,  should  be  reminded  that  she  "  loves  him  well " — so  well 
that  she  is  enabled,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  bear  up  against  the 
shock  of  discovering  that  her  sweet  dream  of  love  in  a  cottage,  for 
which  she  was  eminently  fitted,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  colder 
splendors  of  Ufe  in  a  mansion,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unfit ; 
the  phrase,  instead  of  being  a  mere  excrescence,  is  one  of  those 
subtle  touches  that  reveal  the  instinct  of  the  true  poet. 

Liovingly  converse — with  her. 

BetAvixt  =  the  betzoixe  of  Chaucer;  A.  S.  behveox,  be  =  hj, 
and  tuieoJis,  a  strengthened  form  of  i  wd  =  two,  the  feminine, 
the  masculine  being  tumm,  A.S.  ticegen. 

Order'd  gardens  =  Arranged  in  an  orderly  manner;  cf. 
"  She  will  order  all  things  duly." 

Evermore  =  continually  ;  A.  S.  oefre.  What  would  be  the 
meaning  of  ever  more  9 

Oaze  =  to  look  steadfastly,  shows  the  firmness  of  her  beUef  ; 
Swedish  gasa  =  to  stare. 

O  but  she  ivill  love  him  truly.— The  syntax  of  the  word 
but  may  seem  a  little  obsciire,  appearing,  as  it  does,  to  be  almost 
an  interjection  rather  than  a  conjunction;  Latham's  dictum  that 
conjunctions  only  connect  propositions,  or  sentences,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  our  own  or  other  languages — 
e.g.   in   the   sentence   "  two   and   three   are   five,"  it  is  not  true 
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that  this  is  a  merely  compendious  statement  of  the  propositions 
" two  makes  five "  and  "three  makes  five,"  which  are  manifestly 
imtrue,  nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  it  is  a  short  way  of  saying  "  two 
is  a  part  of  five,"  kc,  for  this  is  not  Avhat  is  intended — again,  in 
the  sentence  "  the  husband  and  wife  are  a  happy  pair,"  it  will  not 
do  to  say  that  either,  se2:)arately,  is  "  a  pair,"  much  less  "  a  happy 
pair,"  for  the  idea  of  "  pair,"  and  still  more  "  happy  pair,"  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  subjects  in  their  conjoined  relation,  so 
that  in  these  and  many  similar  instances  it  is  the  subjects,  and  not 
the  propositions,  that  are  united  by  the  conjunction.  Conjunc- 
tions, therefore,  unite  not  only  sentences,  but  clauses,  phrases,  and 
words,  or  parts  of  speech,  of  any  kind — still  further,  they  may 
connect  an  expressed  statement  ivith  an  unexpressed  mental  con- 
ception ;  the  mind  may  be  dwelling  on  a  train  of  thought,  and 
during  the  cogitation  the  thinker  begins  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  in  words,  connecting  the  spoken  or  written  words  by  a 
conjunction  %vith  the  unspoken  thought  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
language.  This  is  a  very  common  thing  in  owe  old  baUads,  many 
of  which  begin  with  an  introductory  "  and,"  or  some  other  medi- 
tative connective,  e.g., — 

"  A.nd  must  Trelawney  die,"  &c., 

"And  art  thou  gone,  my  milk-white  steed  ? "  &c. 

So  in  our  text,  the  but  connects  her  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in 
the  poet's  words  with  the  unspoken  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
scenes  of  cheerless,  loveless  grandeur  through  which  she  had  been 
I^assing — "  these  haUs  are  very  grand,  and  her  yoimg  husband 
might  possibly  feel  some  desire  to  enjoy  such  splendors,  and  so 
might  not  altogether  relish  the  prospect  of  love  in  a  cottage,  but  she 
will  love  him  truly,"  etc.  Many  apparent  obscurities  of  Syntax  may 
be  very  easily  exjjlained  by  keeping  in  view  this  mental  connection 
between  an  unexpressed  idea  and  the  exjDression  in  words  to  which 
the  thought  has  given  rise. 

He  shall  Iiave  a  cheerful  home  ; — note  the  uses  of  ska  I 
and  irill  in  this  passage,  and  also  the  employment  of  the  "his- 
toric present,"  cheerful,  from  old  French  chiere  =  t'he  face,  counte- 
nance, Low  Lat.  cava  =  the  head,  face,  cf .  Lat.  cerebrum,  Gk.  udpa, 
Sanscrit  <;iras. 

Armorial  bearing§— the  separate  emblems  which  together 
make  iip  the  coat  of  arms,  or  escutcheon  (Lat.  .sc»f7fHj  =  a  shield), 
very  commonly  carved  on  the  keystone  of  the  arched  gateway 
leading  to  what  Eliza  Cook  describes  as  the  "  Stately  Homes  of 
England." 

MaiiMoii  more  majestic— what  figure  of  rhetoric?  Lat. 
viansio,  mcmerc. 
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miany  a  jfallant,  gay  domestic — two  exj^lanations  have 
been  offered  of  tliis  construction;  the  first  makes  many  a  noun, 
French  mesnie  ^^  household,  number  of  servants,  followed  by  the 
preposition  of  governing  a  succeeding  plural  noun;  but  the  of 
being  corrupted  into  a,  and  the  a  being  mistaken  for  the  so-called 
article,  caused  the  plural  to  be  changed  into  the  siugular  form ;  the 
other  explanation  makes  ma?i,y  =  A.S.  inanig,  and  an  adjective  con- 
nected with  a  root  mag  =  much  or  many,  conmaon  to  all  the  Aryan 
languages — thus  many  and  a  are  both  adjectives  qualifying  the  fol- 
lowing nouns — galliMit=old  French  galant,  galer,  to  rejoice, 
refers  to  the  dress,  cf.  ga/aday;gay,  old  French,  ga/,  A.S,  gan  = 
to  go,  refers  to  the  disposition,  cf.  the  slang  phrase,  "  fxill  of  go;" 
domestic  =  a  house  servant,  used  here  in  its  Uteral  sense. 

9^pcai4L  iaa  gentle  murmur. — Note  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  onomatojjseia  secured  by  the  hqiiids,  exhibiting 
that  ultra-respectful  acquiescence  of  the  well-trained  English  do- 
mestic in  every  suggestion  of  his  master;  he  does  not  speak  out, 
he  merely  "  gently  murmurs "  his  assent.  Point  out  any  defects 
in  the  rhyme,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  the  poem. 

"Ail  of  tliis  is  miuc  and  thine." — Supply  the  eUipsis. 
Why  not  "  thine  and  mine  ?  " 

In  state  and  bounty — maintaining  the  external  parade 
suitable  to  his  rank,  but  reheving  it  by  the  bounty  (Fr.  bonte,  Lat. 
bonitas,  goodness),  of  charitably  dispensing  aid  to  the  poor. 

Fair  aisd  free — the  alliteration  is  neat,  but  the  phrase,  copied 
from  old  ballad  minstrelsy,  adds  little  or  nothing  t<)  the  effect  of 
the  description.  To  tell  us  that  Burleigh  is  fair  to  look  upon  and 
is,  moreover,  unencumbered,  or  to  say  that  its  lord  is  handsome 
and  open-handed,  after  the  minute  preceding  details,  would  be  sus- 
piciously like  bathos  in  a  poet  inferior  to  Lord  Tennyson. 

Her  spirit  changed.— Note  the  variations  of  tense,  and  the 
rapidity  of  movement  in  these  lines,  admirably  suggesting  such 
an  agtated  condition  of  the  mind  as  he  is  desirous  of  describing. 

Did  prove — not  a  very  elegant  equivalent  for  became,  Lat. 
^robare. 

A  gentle  consort  made  he — this  quasi-intransitive  use  of 
make  is  becoming  obsolete. 

The  people  loved  her  much— one  of  the  Tennysonian 
tests  of  true  nobUity;  compare  his 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Ladv  Clar.\  Verb  de  Verb. 

Perplex'<l — bewildered,  Lat.  perpleccus,  per  and  plecto  =  en- 
tanffled. 
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Burden — Tliis  word  is  usually  given  in  grave  poetry  under  its 
other  form,  btnihen,  ■when  used  as  here  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 

As  she  iniirinur'cl  =  said  in  gentle  tones,  not  complainingly, 
as  is  its  usual  meaning — cf.  "  And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur." 

AVIiJoli  did  win  my  lienrt — the  use  of  u-hich  relating  to 
persons  is  Archaic,  and  so  suits  the  old  baUad  style  of  the  poem ;  it 
was  formerly  common  in  this  iise,  cf.  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  A.S.  hu'ilc,  contracted  from  hwilic,  /i«-i  =  why, 
and  lie  =  like. 

Droop'd  ajad  droop'd — Mark  the  effect  of  the  repetition 
here,  and  in  '■'■faint  and  fainter"  above,  as  in  "  weeping,  weeping 
late  and  early."     What  is  this  figure  of  speech  ? 

I^ord  of  JBurleigli— What  historical  personage  had  this  title? 
Where  is  Stamford,  or  "  Stamford-town?  " 

"  Brins  the  dress,"  &o., — the  remorseful  memory  of  the 
past  is  expressed  in  these  two  lines  with  more  pathos  than  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  most  labored  descrijstion.  Indeed,  the 
depth  of  tenderness  in  these  last  eight  lines  is  worthy  of  Tennyson 
at  his  best,  and  is  an  excellent  copy  of  the  cadence  and  the  spirit 
of  our  best  old  ballads. 


THE  "EEVENGE."     A  BALLAD   OF   THE  FLEET.     1591. 
Extract  LXXXI.,  page  373. 

This  spirited  war  ballad,  written  in  imitation  of  the  old  ballads 
so  popular  at  one  time  in  the  army,  and  still  so  popular  in  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  almost  literal  account  in  verse  of  an 
historical  incident  that  occurred  during  the  protracted  struggle, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  between  the  Enghsh  and  their 
natural  enemies,  the  Spaniards. 

Elizabeth  had  fitted  out  a  royal  squadron  of  seven  ships  (under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  as  second  in  command),  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  West  Indian  fleet  of  treasure  ships  and  merchantmen  ; 
but  Philip,  apprised  of  their  mission,  sent  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail 
of  the  line  to  convoy  his  treasures  to  Spain.  The  admiral,  not 
daring  to  risk  an  engagement  against  such  fearful  odds,  returned 
with  six  vessels  in  safety  to  England, — having  failed  indeed  to 
capture  the  treasure,  but  having  succeeded  in  delaying  the  start- 
ing of  the  Spanish  fleet  so  long  that  they  were  compelled  to 
encounter  the  stormy  season  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
so  that  most  of  the  treasure  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the 
shipwrecked  vessels  that  carried  it. 
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The  best  account  of  the  special  exploit  commemorated  in  the 
ballad — probably  Uie  most  memorable  sea-fight  on  record,  and  in 
many  respects  far  transcending  the  most  brilhant  achievement 
of  even  the  invincible  Nelson — is  given  by  the  Rev.  Kichaed 
Hackluxt  (1553-1616),  in  his  Voyages,  narrating  the  exploits 
and  explorations  of  the  Enghsh.  Hackliiyt's  account  is  followed 
by  all  our  later  historians,  the  best  abridgment  of  his  narrative 
being  given  by  Hume,  as  follows  : — 

"He  [Sir  Richard  Grenville]  was  engaged  alone  with  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  of  fifty -three  sail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on 
board  ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  began,  which  was  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next  morning,  he  repiilsed 
the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continually  shifted  their 
vessels,  and  boarded  with  fresh  iiien.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action  he  himself  received  a  wound  ;  biit  he  continued  doing  his 
duty  above  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  when,  receiving  a  fresh 
wound,  he  was  carried  down  to  be  dressed.  During  this  opera- 
tion he  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by 
his  side.  The  Enghsh  began  now  to  want  powder  ;  all  their 
small  arms  were  broken  or  become  useless  ;  of  this  number,  which 
were  but  a  hundred  and  three  at  first,  forty  were  killed,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  wounded  ;  their  masts  were  beat  overboard, 
their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to 
move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  situation  Sir  Richard  proposed  to 
the  ship's  company  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gunner,  and  many  of  the  seamen, 
agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution  ;  but  others  opposed  it,  and 
obhged  Grenville  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He  died  a  few 
days  after  ;  and  his  last  words  were  :  '  Here  die  I,  Richard  Gren- 
\alle,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  Life 
as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  re- 
hgion,  and  honor  :  my  soul  Avillingly  departing  from  this  body, 
leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant 
soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.'  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp, 
though  unequal  action,  four  ships  and  about  a  thousand  men. 
And  Grenville' s  vessel  [the  "Revenge"]  perished  soon  after  with 
two  hundred  Sjianiards  in  her." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Tennyson  follows  the  foregoing  narrative 
pretty  closely  ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  to 
compare  the  poem  with  the  prose  accoiuit,  giving  parallel  quota- 
tions, and  pointing  out  any  minor  discrepancies  that  may  be 
observed.  Note  that  poetry  is  not  expected  to  be  as  accurate  as 
prose  in  its  employment  of  Arithmetic,  etc.  ;  it  speaks  in  round 
numbers  rather  than  in  minute  detail.  Point  out  instances  in  the 
extract. 
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The  metre  is  very  irregular,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the 
ear.  It  consists  mainly  of  Trochaics,  interspersed  with  Anapsests 
and  Iambics,  having  occasionally  a  redundant  initial  syllable 
(anacrusis),  and  frequently  an  excessive _/iuai  syllable  {hypermeter, 
or  hypercatalectic).  The  hnes,  too,  are  in  many  cases  made  up  of 
two  parts,  both  hypercatalectic  ;  e.g.  U.  3,  5,  6,  7  : — 

"  Spanish  I  ships  of  |  w&r  at  ||  s^a  !  1|  w^  have  |  sighted  fifty  il  thr^e  |!." 
"  Bdt  I  I  cannot  |  m^et  them  ||  here,  |!  for  my  |  ships  are  |  olit  of  I|  g^ar  |1." 
"Arid  the  |  half  ray  |  m^n  are  ||  sick.  Il  I  must  |  fly,  but  |  follow  j|  quick  ; 
W^  are  |  six  ships  |  6f  the  ll  line ;  ||  can  we  |  fight  with  i  fifty  ||  thr^e  ?  || " 

In  these  and  many  other  Unes  of  the  poem  the  emphasis  on  the 
redundant  syllables  obvioiisly  prevents  us  from  consideriag  the 
metre  as  iambic  ;  and  the  same  consideration  determines  the  metre 
of  each  of  these  half  lines  to  be  trochaic  trimeter  hypercatalectic 
(= three  trochees  with  accented  syllable  over)  rather  than  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic  (^=four  trochees  lacking  a  syllable).  The 
combination  of  trochaic  with  iambic  metre  is  very  ancient  and 
very  wide  spread, — esjjecially  in  the  form  of  three  iambic  feet, 
witia  syllable  over,  followed  by  three  trochees.  This  is  the  old 
Saturnian  metre  of  the  Romans  ;  compare,  e.g.,  the  weU-known 
retort  of  the  family  bard  of  the  MeteUi  to  the  lampoons  of 
Nsevius  : — 

"Dabunt  |  malum  |  Metel  |  li||  Naevi  |  o  po  |  etse  ll." 
Compare,  also,  our  own  old  nursery  song  : — 

"The  queen  |  was  in  |  the  par  |  lour,  ||  eating  |  bread  and  |  honey  ||." 

The  same  Saturnian  metre  gives  effect  to  the  celebrated  Spanish 
poem  of  the  C»rf,  and  to  the  equally  famous  German  epic,  the 
Nibelungen  Lied ;  and  its  old  familiar  cadence  may  be  detected  in 
very  many  of  our  older  ballads,  imitated  here  so  successfiilly  by 
Tennyson. 

The  "RcTenge"— A  ballad  of  the  Fleet,  1591.  Re- 
venge, French  re,  and  venger,  Lat.  vindicare.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  reveiu/e  and  vetigeance  ?  A  ballad — This  title  is  the 
proper  one  for  such  a  short  lyrical  epic  as  we  have  here.  The 
two  primary  subdivisions  of  lyrical  poetry  were  the  ballad  and  the 
song,  the  former  intended  for  recitation  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre  or  other  musical  instrument,  while  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  sung,  as  the  name  impHes — French  ballade 
=a  dancing  song,  from  the  Provengal  ballada,  Low  Lat.  baUare= 
to  dance,  cf.  ball=a  dancing  party.  Milton,  following  the  Itahan 
form,  ballata,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  that  language,  has  ballots, 
and  ballatry,  still  surviving  in  ballet,  a  special  kind  of  choral  dance. 
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The  Fleet,  i.e.,  the  royal  navy,  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  three 
years  before  1591,  "  conBisted  only  of  twenty-eight  sail,  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size  ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our 
largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the  name  of 
pinnaces  than  of  ships." — Hume. 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores. — Shortly  after  the  events  here 
described.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  captured  a  richly -freighted  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  sunk  another,  in  one  of  those  privateering  expedi- 
tions that  became  so  popular  and  so  profitable  during  the  years 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada." 
The  name  Azores  is  said  to  be  derived  from  afor  =  a  hawk,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  of  these  birds  found  there  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands.  Find  the  exact  position  of  these  and  the 
other  places  named  ia  the  extract. 

A  Pinnace  =used  here  to  signify  a  small  ship  (cf.  note  from 
Hrime,  above)  now  used  as  the  name  of  the  second  largest  of  the 
boats  of  a  man-of-war — origiaally  made  of  pine,  whence  the  name 
— Lat.  jiiniis.     Name  the  other  boats  of  a  war-ship. 

Lord  Thomas  Howard. — Name  other  men  of  this  name, 
distinguished  in  war,  in  Hterature,  and  in  social  science,  respec- 
tively.    Who  was  Lord  Howard  of  EflBngham  ? 

Coward — derived  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  ard  to  the  old 
French  coe  =  ItaHan  coda  =  Lat.  caiida,  a  tail — the  meaning 
beiag  (1)  an  animal  that  hangs  its  tail;  or  (2),  according  to 
Wedgwood,  "like  a  hare,"  this  timid  animal  being  called  coioard, 
i.e.,  "bob-tail,"  in  the  old  language  of  hunting  ;  or  (3),  it  may 
simply  mean  "  one  who  turns  tail." 

Out  of  gear — Not  sufficiently  prepared  with  tackle  and  other 
requisites — the  original  notion  is  'preparation'  cf.  2/cire  =  ready 
- — A.S.  gearioe  =  preparation,  dress,  ornament. 

i^uick — Parse  this  word.  What  was  its  original  meaning  ? 
cf.  "the  quick  and  the  dead,"  ' g?ficA;-SLlver,'  ^ quick-eet  hedge.' 
A.S.  civic. 

Six  ships  of  the  line — this  does  not  exactly  agree  with 
Hackluyt's  account ;  see  introductory  note,  above.  The  largest 
vessels  are  called  '  liners,'  '  hne  of  battle  ships,'  or,  as  here,  '  ships 
of  the  Hne '  because  in  a  sea-fight  they  form  in  line  of  battle,  while 
the  lighter  and  swifter  frigates  undertake  the  special  diity  of 
watching  and  reporting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  besides 
aiding  their  consorts  in  the  battle.  Frigate  comes  to  us  from  the 
old  French  fregate,  Italian  fregata, — words  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
possibly  connected  with  far  gat  a,  Lat.  fahricata,  fahricare  =  to 
build.  Florio  defines  frigate  ="  a  spiaU  ship,"  obviously  with  the 
same  idea  of  their  functions  as  that  held  by  Lord  Nelson,  who 
used  to  call  them  "  the  eyes  of  the  fleet." 
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''You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  in^ith  them 
again." — It  was  certainly  no  sign  of  cowardice  to  retreat  before 
such  fearful  odds  ;  cowardice  did  not  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
Howards,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  save  his  httle  squadron,  forming 
one-fourth  of  the  royal  navy,  '  to  fight  agaiu.'  With  the  senti- 
ment of  this  line  compare  the  oft-quoted  : — ■ 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. " 

Goldsmith,  Art  of  Poetry. 

Goldsmith  no  doubt  plagiarised  from  Rax's  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion (1752): 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day  ; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

Kay  plagiarises  from  ButIjEr's  iucomparable  satire  Hudibras : — 

"  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 

And  Butler,  ia  turn,  got  the  idea  from  UcAiiL's  translation  of 
Erasmus's  Apothegms, 

"  That  same  man,  that  runnith  awaie, 
Maie  again  fight  another  daie. " 

Tennyson  may  well  be  excused  for  trying  a  new  version  of  such 
a  string  of  plagiarisms. 

'^  These  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of 
Spain." — When  Elizabeth  was  artfully  kindling  the  spirit  of  her 
people  to  resist  the  Armada,  among  other  devices  she  took  care 
that  "  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition  were 
set  before  men's  eyes  :  A  hst  and  description  was  pubHshed,  and 
pictures  dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments  of  torture  with  which, 
it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded." — Hume.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sturdy  patriots  who  then  maimed 
the  fleet  of  England,  should  have  been  inspired  -nith  a  hatred  of 
Spain,  that  rendered  them  not  unwilling  to  take  such  chances  as 
have  immortalized  Sir  Eichard  GrenviUe  and  his  subHme  crew  on 
the  "Revenge."  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  estabHshed  in  several 
states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  deahng 
with  offences  against  the  established  religion,  long  before  the 
founding  of  the  general  Inquisition  in  Spain — the  first  being  the 
one  established  in  the  13th  century  in  France  immediately  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  heroic  Albigenses.  The  supreme  general 
court  of  Inquisition  was  estabhshed,  in  1484,  in  Seville,  by  the 
celebrated  Queen  Isabella,  aided  by  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza, — its  first  president,  or  inquisitor-general,  being  the  noto- 
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rious  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent, 
who  succeeded  in  seciiring  to  his  own  order  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  management  of  this  Holy  Office  ;  it  was  abohshed 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1808  ;  restored  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1814  ; 
abolished  again  by  the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  since  then  it  has  only 
lived  in  the  memory  of  those  who  cannot  help  occasionally  dwell- 
ing in  thought  on  the  awful  horrors  of  its  career,  now  happily 
ended  forever.  There  is  still,  however,  at  Rome,  an  Inquisition, 
or  congregation  of  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Office,  founded  in  1542, 
to  which  all  the  minor  Inquisitions  of  the  Cathohc  world  have  been 
made  subject  ;  it  takes  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents, 
but  seems  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  deal 
severely  with  the  errors  of  lay  offenders.  Devildoms  may  either 
mean  devilries,  i.e.  devihsh  practices,  or,  by  a  much  more  forcible 
interpretation,  rule  of  devils.     Cf.  "  Don  or  devil,"  below. 

Past  away  with  Ave  ships — Past  is  archaic  for  passed, 
and  is  allowable  in  an  imitation  of  the  old  ballad  ;  five  ships 
shows  that  the  '  six  ships '  of  the  first  stanza  do  not  include  the 
"Revenge,"  but  that  Tennyson  has  diverged  from  the  generally 
accepted  account. 

Ballast — is  like  many  other  nautical  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  ;  the  word  is  common  also  in  Scandinavian  =  hag  last,  or 
back  load — hag  =  back,  or  rear,  and  last  ==  load,  or  burden,  i.e. 
"a  load  in  the  back,  or  rear  (stern),  of  the  vessel,"  so  placed  to 
raise  her  bows.     Belo"W  =  on  the  lower  deck,  or  hold. 

To  the  tliumbserevr  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord — Common  implements  of  torture  in  the  practice 
of  the  officials,  or  familiars,  of  the  Inquisition.  Sixpply  the  ellip- 
sis before  for. 

A  hundred  seamen— See  introductory  note. 

Huge  sea-castles — Many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  four- 
deckers,  a  circiimstance  which  jDlaced  them  really  at  a  disadvantage 
in  a  cannonading  conflict,  for  their  high-mounted  guns  fired  over 
the  much  smaller  ships  of  the  English — as  had  been  proved  during 
the  running  fight  between  the  Armada  and  the  pigmy  vessels 
opposed  to  them  in  the  channel. 

"  We  be  all  " — an  archaic  form  still  foiind  in  provincial 
usage.     Note  the  abruptness  of  question  and  answer. 

Bang — cf.  the  old  Irish  bong  =  to  hammer,  to  beat  violently  ; 
the  same  word  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Scandinavian 
dialects,  and  even  in  the  Sanscrit — it  is  probably  of  imitative,  or 
onomatopoetic,  origin. 

Bogs  of  Seville — the  old  capital  of  Spain,  and  site  of  the 
Inquisition, 

Bon  or  devil — Note  the  aUiteration.  Bon  =  Lat.  dominus, 
originally  a  Spanish  title  of  nobility,  but  used  for  centuries  by 
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the  English-speaking  raoes  as  a  synonym  for  'Spaniard.'  Devil — 
a  word  common  to  the  languages  of  Europe  =  calunmiator,  slan- 
derer, Gk.  SidfioXoi:  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  those  of 
one  rehgion  to  regard  aU  who  oppose  their  behefs  as  '  children  of 
the  devil.'  In  children,  we  have  a  double  plural  in  the  endings, 
child-er-en,  if  not  a  triple  one  in  the  changed  vowel  sound  also. — 
See  Latham. 

Spoke— laugb'd — roared  a  hurrah — A  slightly  obscure 
climax,  but  not  the  less  effective  on  that  account.  "  We  roar'd" — 
observe  that  the  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  a  survivor  of 
that  most  glorious  of  sea-fights. 

Ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart,  &c.— ^Generally  the  term 
sheer  is  appUed  to  a  vessel  deviating  or  turning  aside  from  her 
course, — Dutch  scheren  =  to  go  awry  ;  but  if  Tennyson  is  carry- 
ing the  picture  as  clearly  as  he  usually  does  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
uses  the  word  in  a  sense  more  common  in  other  things  than  in 
relation  to  nautical  matters,  i.e.  straight  ahead,  not  deviating — 
"the  Spaniard  came  va.  sight  upon  the  weather-bow"  so  that  the 
"  Revenge"  might  choose  "  sh^l  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ?"  The 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  fighting,  "  and  so  the  little  '  Ee- 
venge'  ran  on  sheer  (straight)  " — with  "  half  of  their  fleet  to  the 
right  and  half  to  the  left." 

ITIountain-Iiice — is  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  old 
ballads  ;  up-shadowing — strikes  the  ear  as  a  Tennysonian  and 
modem  compound. 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay'd — 
Note  how  graphic  this  expression  is  made  by  the  employment  of 
"breath"  for  "wind,"  as  though  the  little  vessel  were  instinct 
with  hfe,  breathing  through  her  sails  ;  note  also  the  pithy  terse- 
ness of  the  conclusion,  "  and  we  stay'd." 

Like  a  eloud — Compare  this  phrase  with  the  same  phrase 
in  the  third  stanza — the  one  disappearing  gently,  this  other  about 
to  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads. 

Four  galleons  drew^  away — probably  the  four  lost  during 
the  fight  (see  introductory  note)  ;  they  would  naturally  draio 
aicay  in  the  vain  hope  of  repairing  damages.  Galleon,  Spanish 
galeon  ==  a  large  galley,  Low  Lat.  galea.  Of  unknown  origin  ;  but 
may  it  not  be  connected  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Itahan 
gala,  old  Fr.  gra/e  =  ornament,  as  in  gallant,  gala-daj,  etc. — the 
meaning  being  an  ornamented,  well-equipped  ship.  Shakspeare 
has  "  good  and  gallant  ship,"  and  the  epithet  is  very  common 
in  our  sea-songs. 

Larboard — starboard — the  left  and  right  sides  of  a  ship, 
respectively,  as  one  looks  from  the  stem  to  the  bows.  Larboard 
(now  called  the  port  side)  is  laddebord  in  middle  English,  which 
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is  possibly  from  Swedish  ladda,  A.  S.  hladan  =  to  lade,  load,  anci 
bord  side.  Skeat  conjectures  that  the  term  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  stowing  the  sails,  when  taken  down, 
on  that  side,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  helmsman  who  stood 
on  the  right,  or  darboard  side, — but  does  not  the  equivalent  term 
po7-t  suggest  that  it  was  an  early  usage  to  can  y  the  bulk  of  the 
cargo  on  that  side,  for  the  same  reason  ?  so  that  the  port  or  lar- 
board [laddebora )  is  the  load  (or  cargo)  .nde.  Starboard,  A.  S. 
stedr  =  a  rudder,  and  bord  =  side  of  a  ship  :  the  steersman  used 
to  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel,  guiding  her  with  a  paddle 
before  the  introdiaction  of  the  helm. 

Having;  that  M'itliin  lier  womb,  &c.  =  having  been  so 
riddled — probably  set  on  fire — and  so  many  of  her  crew  being 
killed  by  our  deadly  broadsides.     Aboard  =  on  board. 

For  a  doxcii  tlme§. — See  introductory  note. 

imusqiictecis. — A  form  copied  from  Butler's  Hudihras  for 
the  more  common  vnisketeer ;  musket,  old  French  mmiachet  is 
transferred  to  the  fire-arm  from  its  original  meaning  of  '  sparrow- 
hawk,'  or  '  fly-hawk,'  Lat.  musca  =  a  fly,  cf.  mosquito — just  as 
falconet,  the  name  of  another  early  fire-arm  is  from  falcon. 

As  a  clog  that  shakes  his  ears — the  contempt  implied  in 
this  simile  is  the  only  real  poiat  of  resemblance. 

And  tlie  sun  went  dOAvn. — Note  the.  beauty  of  the  allitera- 
tion and  of  the  rhythm  in  this  line,  and  the  first  line  of  the  next 
stanza? 

§hip  after  ship,  &c.  —What  rhetorical  figure  in  11.  3,  4,  5  of 
this  stanza. 

Dead  and  her  shame.— What  shame? 

A  grisly  wound.  — A.S.  gryslic  =  horrible.     See  introduction. 

All  in  a  ring. — Parse  all.  Seeing  forty — ivere  slain. — 
Parse  seeing. 

Fought  such  a  fight — cognate  object.  Sink  me— dative 
object. 

The  stately  Spanish  men. — The  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
the  Spanish  is  well  expressed  in  this  and  the  following  stanzas. 
Rewrite  them  in  prose. 

For  aught  they  kneiv. — Aught  =  a  tvhit,  A.S.  a  =  one, 
and  u-iht  =  creature,  person,  thing :  ought  is  another  form  of  spell- 
ing =  o  whit,  i.e.,  one  whit. 

Sail'd  Ti^ith  her  loss. — Not  only  after  her  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  her  English  crew,  but  to  the  destruction  and  loss  of  herself  and 
the  two  hundred  ill-fated  Spaniards  on  board. 

Or  ever — for  or  e'er,  an  expression  arising  by  mistake  from 
the  common  early  form  or  ere,  in  which  the  ere  is  a  mere  redupUca- 
tion  and  explanation  of  the  or,  A.S.  o?r  =  ere.     Shakspeare  has 
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or  e?'e  frequently,  though  or  ever  also  occurs  in  Hamlet: — "Or 
ever  I  had  seen  that  day!  " 

Note  the  poetic  justice  of  the  destruction  that  "  fell  on  the  shot- 
shattered  navy  of  Spain;"  "the  lands  they  had  mined"  generate 
the  gale  by  which  the  waves  are  raised  to  complete  the  destruction 
begun  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  "  Revenge." 
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JOHN  BUSKIN.— 1819- 

O.  THK  MYSTKBX  o.  LiTE,  Fro.^  Sbsa^  ak-  L11.1ES.     Extract 
LXXXVn,  page  390. 
«.      .»»i.i^nl  tiUeteli  -The  nineteentli  century  has  been 

enabled  to  loUow,  from  to  f'^'^'fy^'^^^^^tio^l^t  the 
gem,tsandmclmat>oB.  Enters  Ota^  pSe  for  English  verse 
usual  age,  ^e  ""™d  ofl  tto  Newde^^at    p     ^^^^,^|^^  ^^  ,1,. 

^otS^£;il'^uT«t.e.stud,a.d^rac^e^^^^^^^ 

-  ^°;s^&rrs9StelS"  '^^ 
—: i=s:ap^s^=S|£S-rr 

inc.      The  first  volume,  pubhshed  in  l«f  ^'   ^^?'';/^, 

°     •    ^+^  ^f  Tnmpr  and  the  modern  school  -,  but  the  discussion 
superiority  of  Turner  ana  tne  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^ 

carried  hun   far  beyond  ^f^  fl"g^^^gos    in  which  he  was  led  on 
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in  his  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  he  advocates  the 
Gothic  style  in  architecture,  as  he  advocates  pre-Eaphaelite  prin- 
ciples in  art  in  the  "  Modem  Painters,"  in  Pre-Raphaelitism,  and 
in  other  works  ;  while  in  these,  as  indeed  in  all  his  works, — The 
Ethics  of  Dust,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
— he  preaches  of  the  mystical  union  between  Nature  and  Art,  and 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  combination  of  Beauty  and  Utility. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfaUing  charm  of  his  style,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  great  critic's  later  works  exhibit  a  certain 
querulousness  and  intolerance  not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions ;  and  as  he  resembles  Carlyle  in  his  hatred  of  sham,  so 
also  does  he  resemble  the  great  "  sage  of  Chelsea  "  in  the  virulence 
with  which  he  denoimces  it. 

To  the  young  student  who  may  be  inclined  to  beheve  that  the 
graces  of  composition  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  quote  what  Ruskin  himself  tells  us  in  his  Foi's 
Clavigera,  of  his  mode  of  literary  workmanship : — "  My  own  work," 
he  says,  "  was  always  done  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece 
of  tapestry.  I  knew  exactly  what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the  words 
firmly  in  their  jjlaces  Like  so  many  stitches,  hemmed  the  edges 
of  chapters  round  with  what  seemed  to  me  graceful  flourishes, 
touched  them  finely  with  my  cunningest  points  of  color,  and  read 
the  work  to  papa  and  mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  girl 
shows  her  sampler." 


OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  many  extracts  of 
equal  length  exhibiting  Ruskin's  style  more  faithfully  than  it  is 
exhibited  here.  His  wonderful  mastery  of  the  language  enables 
him  to  choose  the  words  that  most  fitly  express  the  thought,  and 
his  poetic  imagination  pictures  forth  his  theme  with  a  richness  of 
suggestive  imagery  that  makes  one  almost  believe  that  one  can  see 
behind  the  veil.  The  extract,  however,  also  illustrates  what  seems 
to  be  the  characteristic  defect  in  the  teachings  of  all  our  modern 
seers — of  all  merely  human  seers  of  aU  the  ages.  They  each  in 
his  own  way  point  out  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  poor  human- 
ity, but  with  singular  unanimity  they  faU  to  indicate  definitely 
anything  like  a  precise  course  of  action  by  which  the  alleged 
failures  of  the  centuries  could  be  remedied.  Ruskin  is  less  open 
to  this  charge  than  are  many  others  of  our  modern  prophets  ;  but 
even  he  fails  to  solve  the  mystery  of  hfe  so  as  in  any  way  to 
satisfy  the  restless  yearnings  of  the  human  soul. 
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It  will  form  an  admirable  series  of  exercises  in  composition  to 
summarise  the  chief  points  in  the  extract,  to  ■vrrite  short  original 
themes  on  some  of  the  more  important,  and  finally  to  reproduce 
one  or  two  in  the  style  (not  necessarily  in  the  language)  of  the 
author. 

Sesame  and  Lilies. — This  title,  whether  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose or  not,  aptly  illustrates  one  of  Ruskin's  favorite  ideas, — that 
utility  should  always  be  associated  with  hecmty.  Sesame,  Gk. 
dr^ddjitTj,  Arabic,  sim-sim,  is  an  Eastern  legiuninous  plant,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  a  valuable  oil  is  distilled  ;  while  the  beauty  of 
the  lily  has  been  extolled  from  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Tlie  first  of  tlieir  lessons.— State  concisely  what  are  the 
three  lessons  of  Life  specified.  First  =  A.  S.  fyrst,  superlative  of 
fore.     Derive  lesson. 

Mystery  ==  juvdtTJfttov,  a  secret  rite,  /iiveiv  =  to  initiate, 
/uvsiv  =  to  close  the  eyes  ;  this  word  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mystery,  or  viistery  =  a  trade. 

^Vlio  feci  tlieniselTCS  wrong — who  Icnow  also  that 
they  are  right.— What  is  meant  by  a  paradox?  Is  this  a 
paradox  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Error. — Used  in  its  strictly  etymological  sense  =  tvandering, 
straying. 

Wo  rest— no  fruition. — Why  ?     Derive  and  de&ae  fruition. 

Liove  does  but  inflame  Ihe  cloud  of  life,  etc. — The 
metaphorical  comparison  of  life  to  a  cloud,  or  vapor,  is  a  common 
one  ;  and  the  lurid  inflaming  of  this  "  cloud  of  life  "  is  still  more 
forcibly  put  further  on  in  the  extract  (see  p.  395,  H.  S.  Reader)  : 
"  Our  hves — not  in  the  likeness  of  the  cloud  of  heaven,  but  of  the 
smoke  of  heU,"  etc.     See  also  concluding  paragraph,  p.  396. 

Industry  worthily  follow^ed,  gives  peace.— With  the 
general  sentiment  of  this  second  lesson — that  happiness  and  peace 
spring  from  earnest,  honorable  trial  rather  than  from  success — 
compare  Dr.  Arnold's  "  conviction  that  what  he  had  to  look  for, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance  but  prom- 
ise," etc.     See  p.  350,  Reader. 

Into  its  toil. — -What  is  the  antecedent  of  its  ? 

Bequeathed  their  unaccomplished  thoughts. — Note 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  thought,  hvA,  to 
the  earnest  effort  to  "do  it  with  their  might "  that  these  men 
"  being  dead,  have  yet  spoken,  by  majesty  "  of  the  memory,  and 
by  the  strength  of  the  example  they  have  bequeathed.  A.  S. 
hecwethan  =  to  aflBrm. 

Six  thousand  years  —  according  to  BibUcal  chronology. 
Ruskin  pays  but  little  heed  to  the  speculations  of  science. 

Chief  garden  of  Europe,— Anyone  who  has  ever  travel- 
led through  this  romantic  scenery  must  admit  that  our  author 
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exaggerates.  No  human  power  coiild  ever  render  these  Alpine 
crags  the  chief  garden  of  Europe. 

IVobIc  Catholic!!)  of  the  Forest  €antons. — The  Alpine 
region  of  Switzerland  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Catholics, 
distributed  through  the  follo-ndng  seven  Catholic  Cantons  : — Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino.  In 
1307,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Schwyz  (whence  Switzerland)  formed 
a  confederacy  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  subject  ;  and  in  1315,  by  the  defeat  of  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Morgarten,  these  "noble 
Catholics"  secured  their  independence,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

Noble  Protestants  of  the  Taudois  valleys. — These 
were  the  "Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  who  began  in  1180  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sect  suffered  great  persecution,  especially 
in  Piedmont,  and  were  not  finally  granted  full  religious  hberty  till 
1848,  when  the  general  upheaval  of  Europe  forced  Sardinia  to 
allow  them  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Cathohc 
feUow-subjects.  Since  then  the  sect  has  spread  widely  ;  but  up 
till  that  time  these  "  noble  Protestants "  were  almost  confined  to 
the  three  valleys  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  among  the  Cottian  Alps, 
known  as  Lucerne,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino.  (This  last  name 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  in 
Central  Italy). 

"Fevered  idiotism." — This  mental  disease,  known  as  'cre- 
tinism,' is  generally  found  associated  with  the  physical  malady, 
'  Goitre,'  or  swelled  neck,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  whoUe  val- 
leys in  the' Alpine  regions  are  afflicted.  Though  Ruskin  so  confi- 
dently asserts  the  disease  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  undrained 
marshes,  in  reality  very  Uttle  is  known  as  to  its  real  nature,  or  its 
cause.  It  occurs  also  in  some  districts  of  the  Andes  and  Hima- 
layas, and  is  sometimes  called  Derbyshire  neck,  in  consequence  of 
its  prevalence  in  that  county  of  England. 

The  Oarden  of  the  iflesperides— in  which  the  celebrated 
golden  apples  (oranges?)  given  by  Ge  (Earth)  to  Hera  (Jiuxo), 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  were  guarded 
by  the  four  Hesperides  (.^gle,  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa), 
assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  One  form  of  the  myth  located  the 
garden  north  of  Mount  Caucasus;  but  the  more  popular  account 
placed  them,  as  in  the  text,  west  of  Mount  Atlas.  Atlas  assisted  Her- 
cules to  slay  the  dragon  and  steal  the  apples,  in  requital  for  which 
service  Hercules  reUeved  his  ally  by  sustaining  the  world  for  a  day 
on  his  brawny  shoulders. 
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An  Arab  iroinan — usually  imitates  the  example  of  her  great 
ancestress,  Hagar,  in  devotion  to  her  child  ;  so  that  siich  an  inci- 
dent as  that  which  so  well  points  Ruskin's  moral  must  be  a  very 
rare  exception. 

Treasures  of  the  East,  &c. — This  is  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  old  popular  belief,  long  since  exjiloded,  than  in  harmony 
with  the  fact.  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  for  an 
account  of  the  actual  poverty  of  India. 

Could  not  find  a  few  grains  of  rice— The  failure  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  reheve  the  famine-stricken  district  of 
Orissa,  in  1865,  was  due  neither  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor- General,  Lord  Lawrence,  nor  to  the  want  of  rice,  of 
which  there  was  abundance  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  solely  to 
the  want  of  railroads  and  other  suitable  means  of  transport.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  and  this  very  famine  in  Orissa  have  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  succeeding  Administrations,  and  Hindustan  is  being 
rapidly  covered  with  such  a  network  of  railroads  as  will  make  such 
a  calamity  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  future.  Is  Ruskin  correct 
in  his  estimate  of  the  number  who  perished  ? 

Ag^ricuiture,  the  art  of  kings — from  Cyrus  down  to 
"  Farmer  George." 

IVeaTing  ;  the  art  of  queens — as  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  who  taught  her  slave  Hercules  to  handle  the  dostaff,  by 
beating  that  infatuated  hero  with  her  sandal ;  Dejanira,  wife  of 
the  same  hero,  punished  him  for  a  contemplated  act  of  infidelity 
by  sending  him  a  tunic  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  centaiir  Nessus, 
a  gift  which  caused  his  death  and  apotheosis  ;  the  story  of 
Penelope's  web,  woven  and  unwoven  so  constantly  during  her 
long  faithful  waiting  for  her  lord,  Ulysses, — and  many  other 
instances  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  the  description  in  the  text. 

Their  virgin  goddess — was  Minerva  at  Rome,  Athena  at 
Athens,  where  she  was  specially  worshipped  in  her  temple,  the 
Parthenon,  in  which  was  a  colossal  statiie  of  the  goddess,  executed 
by  Phidias,  the  most  renowned  of  Greek  sciilptors.  She  was  known 
by  various  other  names,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of 
aU  arts  of  men  and  women. 

"Word  of  their  ^visest  king — Who  ?  and  where  does  he 
thus  write  ? 

Spindle — distafl- — Spindle  is  the  pin  or  stick  from  which  the 
thread  is  sjnin  ;  the  d/sfaj' ^  dise-staff,  is  the  staff,  or  rod,  which 
holds  the  dise,  LowJDutch  diesse  ==  bundle  of  flax. 

Tapestry — Gk.  rdnjji,  Fr.  fapis=carpet.    Of.  "  On  the  tapis." 

Does  not  every  winter's  snoiv,  &c. — Note  the  peculiar 
beaiity  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  mark  the  characteristic  directness  of 
the  appeal,  with  the  terrible  significance  of  the  indictment  "to 
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■witness  against  you  hereafter,  by  the  voice  of  theh'  Christ,"  in 
whom  you  can  have  no  part. 

Lastly — take  the  art  of  Buildings,  &c. — In  this  passage 
note  the  symmetry  with  which  the  long  opening  sentence  is  con- 
structed. See  last  paragraph  of  Biographical  Sketch.  Give  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  : — orderly,  enduring,  accumulative, 
unbalanced,  prevalently,  " civic  pride,"  and  "  sacred  principle." 

Men  record  tlieir  poTver — as  in  the  pyramids  and  obelisks 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  :  Satisfy  their  enthusiasm — as  ia 
the  erection  of  columns  to  commemorate  great  victories.  Define 
and  make  dear — Explain. 

IVorm  of  the  sea — The  coral  insect,  or  polypus,  is  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life, — so  low  that  it  was  classed  as  a 
plant  by  the  early  naturalists — hence  they  are  fitly  described  here 
as  "  atoms  of  scarcely  nascent  life  ;"  but  it  is  erroneous  to  speak 
of  them  as  working, — ■"  ramparts  huilt  by  their  labors  " — for  the 
polyps  are  absolutely  passive  in  the  matter,  they  do  not  build  at 
all  ;  coral  is  simply  the  aggregation  of  the  framework  or  skeletons 
of  the  insects,  who  must  each  die  and  rot  away  before  its  tiny 
skeleton  can  go  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  coral  reef  or  rampart. 
Rampart,  of  which  we  have  an  older  form  rampire,  is  from 
French  remparer,  Lat.  reparare  =  to  repair,  put  in  a  state  of 
defence. 

Is  it  ail  a  dream  then  ? — Note  the  rhetorical  art  with 
which  the  remainder  of  the  extract  is  constructed,  how  skilfully 
he  throws  upon  his  readers  the  onus  of  replying  to  the  grave 
questions  raised,  the  stem  rebuke  to  the  reaHstic  Positivism  of  the 
age,  the  adroitly  contrived  dilemma  on  either  of  whose  horns 
objectors  must  inevitably  be  impaled,  the  almost  imperceptible 
climax  on  which  his  argument  rises,  step  by  step,  from  question- 
ing and  uncertainty  to  decision  and  refdity,  till  it  closes  with  a 
trumpet  call  to  arms,  and  we  awake  from  the  spell  that  has  been 
upon  us,  glad  to  fmd  that  our  last  Dies  Irae  has  not  yet  written 
"  its  irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  its  West." 
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MATTHEW   AENOLD.— 1822- 
EuGBY  Chapel,  November,  1857.— Extract  XC,  page  401. 

Bioi^rapliical  Sketch. — So  much  has  already  been  said  in 
these  pages  about  the  great  Eugby  Public  school,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  great  headmaster,  Dr.  Arnold,  that  it  seems  superflxious 
to  touch  iipon  these  subjects  at  all  in  treating,  very  briefly,  of  the 
hfe  and  works  of  his  eldest  and  most  gifted  son. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  bom  in  1822,  some  six  years  before  his 
father's  removal  from  the  rectory  of  Laleham  to  assume  the  head- 
mastership  of  Eugby.  {See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p. 
32. )  Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  firm  conviction  of  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  the  great  Public  school  system,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  removal  from  purely  home  influence,  sent  his  eldest  son, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  to  the  Public  school  of  Winchester; 
and  when  the  boy's  character  had  thus  been  in  some  degree 
moulded,  he  returned  to  Eugby  to  complete  his  preparation  for 
the  University.  Shortly  after  entering  Bahol  College,  Oxford, 
he  gained  a  scholarship;  in  the  usual  course  he  distinguished 
himself  and  his  school,  carrying  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
English  verse  composition,  and  giving  other  evidences  of  sound 
scholarship,  poetic  taste,  and  critical  acumen.  In  1844  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  with  honors,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  Oriel  coUege,  another  of  the  numerous  colleges  em- 
braced mthin  the  same  University.  This  position  gave  him,  as  it  has 
given  many  others,  a  sufficient  amount  of  learned  leisure  to  prose- 
cute his  favorite  studies;  and  to  this  period  of  meditative  study 
Ave  owe  a  good  deal  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  has  done  for  literature. 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  by  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  most  consistent  politician,  as  Harriet  Martineau 
describes  him,  of  an  age  abounding  in  inconsistent  pohticians. 
During  his  connection  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  Arnold  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  The 
Strayed  Reveller.  In  1851  the  Lansdowne  influence  secured  him 
the  position  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  a 
position  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  almost  as  much  for 
primary  education  in  England  as  his  father  had  accomplished  for 
higher  education;  some  of  his  Eeports  on  the  state  of  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  being  well  worthy  of  consideration 
even  on  this  more  widely  educated  continent  of  America.  His 
professional  duties  do  not  appear  to  have  hindered  his  Literary 
efforts;  Empedocles  on  Etna  ajjpeared  in  1853,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1854,  a  volume  of  poems  first  appeared  with  his  name. 
Thenceforth  the  name,  at  least,  of  Matthew  Arnold  was  known  to 
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the  outside  world  as  that  of  a  singularly  gifted  poet,  the  not  unworthy 
son,  intellectually,  of  his  distinguished  father;— the  name,  for,  in 
sober  truth,  in  httle  more  than  in  name  is  he  even  now  known  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  hght  readers  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  his  audience  will  ever  be  a  large  one — he  does  not  write  poetry 
for  the  people,  but  for  the  scholarly  few,  who  may  be  willing  to 
study  the  deeper,  inner  meaning  of  his  allegorical  themes,  and 
able  to  appreciate  the  severe  classic  simj^hcity  of  his  style.  His 
Merope,  for  instance,  a  tragedy  modelled  on  ancient  Greek  forms, 
while  it  can  intensely  dehght  the  student  in  his  library,  and  can 
furnish  him  with  endless  food  for  thought  and  comparison,  would 
nevertheless  be  hissed  off  the  boards  of  any  theatre  whose  manager 
might  have  the  hardihood  to  venture  on  producing  it.  This  poem 
was  i^ublished  in  1858,  the  year  after  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, — a  position  which 
he  ably  filled  for  ten  years,  besides  attending  to  his  other  some- 
what numerous  avocations. 

His  earher  prose  works  were  produced  during  this  period,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  Oxford  classes :  Lectures 
on  Translating  Homer,  for  which  he  advocated  the  employment  of 
the  Enghsh  dactyUc  hexameter,  appeared  in  1861;  the  Essays 
on  Criticism,  in  1865 ;  and  lectures  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Litera- 
ture, in  1867.  All  his  prose  works  are  critical,  many  of  them 
iconoclastic,  some  of  them  rather  startling  to  the  average  orthodox 
reader.  A  fearless  and  outspoken  critic,  he  has  at  least  the  rare 
merit  of  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions ;  nor  does  he  now  shrink, 
apparently,  from  the  idea  of  annohilation.  Of  these  disturbing 
contributions  to  the  sceptical  Hterature  of  the  age  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  merely  to  mention  their  titles  : — Culture  and 
Anarchy,  Literat%ire  and  Dogma,  God  and  the  Bible,  and  his  nu- 
merous essays  on  similar  topics  have  placed  hiTn  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  prose  authors  as  far  as  style  goes;  but  have  been  of  little 
value  to  the  world  of  thought.  Any  and  every  fool  can  suggest 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  dangers, — from  Matthew  Arnold  more  was 
to  be  expected,  but  more  has  not  been  received.  He  solves  noth- 
ing, unravels  nothing,  makes  nothing  safe  and  sure. 


BUGBY  CHAPEL. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  a  man's  writings  gives  no  insight  into 
his  real  character,  beyond  the  glimpse  that  it  affords  of  his  mental 
bent  as  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  his  themes  ;  nor  can  any  ex- 
tract, however  characteristic,  do  more  than  show  what  was  the 
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prevailing  tone  of  thoiight  under  whicli  the  extract  was  written. 
Hence  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  conclude  that  in  "  Eugby 
Chaj^el  "  we  have  a  portrait,  a  true  likeness  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
of  to-day.  The  writer  of  the  poem  was  a  very  different  being  in 
1857  from  the  Matthew  Arnold  who  appeared  before  his  American 
audiences  in  1883,  and  again  in  1886,  offering  them  the  pressed, 
and  dried,  and  dead  flowers  of  '  ^Esthetic  Culture '  as  his  only 
equivalent  for  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  existence  has 
become  an  unreal  dream  to  him  and  the  aesthetic  school  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  In  '  Rugby  Chapel '  we  feel  the  thrill  of  a  strong 
human  soul  shaken  by  the  doubts  which  must  beset  every  mortal 
soul  in  its  struggle  to  the  Hght,  but  yet  borne  bravely  up  by  the 
strong  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  at  last,  and  this  whirlwind  state 
of  unrest  is,  vnth  almost  terrific  power,  set  forth  in  the  dread  alle- 
gories of  the  poem  ;  bixt  in  the  writings  and  the  lectures  of  his  later 
years  we  find  that  this  brave,  struggling  soul  of  his  youth  has  at 
last  attained  to  calmness  and  to  rest — to  4he  calmness  of  despair,  to 
the  rest  of  the  grave  of  hope  !  To  hear  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
platform,  listlessly  lisping  forth  platitudes  about  Hterature,  dogma, 
culture,  and  so  forth,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
much  of  a  struggle  in  the  life  of  his  calm,  philosophic  soid;  but 
to  read  Rugby  Chapel,  and  some  others  of  his  earlier  short  pieces, 
one  must  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  mortal 
agony  before  such  a  nature  could  resign  its  birthright  and  heri- 
tage of  immortahty  for  the  husks  of  unbelief. 

The  Autumii— evening. — Note  the  period  of  the  year  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem. 

Silent.— Give  the  relation  of  this  word.  Mark  the  effect  of 
chin,  drear,  loneliness,  produced  by  these  words  and  pictures  in  the 
opening  stanza,  and  how  fittingly  they  prelude  the  spiritual  lone- 
liness of  the  writer  as  depicted  afterwards. 

In  Aviiose  bound  Thou — art  laid. — Where  was  Dr.  Ar- 
nold buried  ?     See  Biographical  Sketch,  page  32. 

By-gone  autunin§  'tvitb  thee. — Parse  with  fully. 

Arosest. — How  much  more  forcibly  does  this,  the  correct  form, 
strike  upon  the  ear,  than  the  periphrasis  '  didst  arise  ! '  cf.  uprais- 
est,  repressest,  ttirnedst,  heckonedst ; — are  these  last  two  words  more 
defensible  on  euphonic  grounds  than  the  others  ?  whether  is  the 
sibilation,  in  arosest,  &c.,  a  blemish  or  a  beauty? 

A  call  unforeseen,  Ac. — See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr. 
Arnold. 

As  under  the  boughs— as  ure  might. — Parse  each  of  the 
as^s.  jBo«g7i-,  A.S.  6(^gr  =  an  arm,  the  shoulder  of  an  animal.  Cf. 
bow  of  a  ship. 
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Bare— iiusliaded — alone. — Note  liow  persisteutly  tliis  hor- 
ror of  loneliness  seems  to  haiint  Arnold,  not  only  throughont  this 
poem,  bnt  elsewhere.     E.g.,  in  his  short  poem.  Isolation: — 

"  Yes  I  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 
We  mflrtal  millions  live  alone." 

The  same  horror  of  loneliness  may  be  met  in  Clougli,  and  in 

not  a  few  others  of  the  same  school  of  thought.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  each  enqiiiring  soul  must  pass  through  the  stage  of 
supposing  that  the  road  of  conflict  has  never  been  travelled  before, 
that  it  is  the  only  sold  now  journeying  over  that  lonely  road  so 
crowded  by  the  multitudinous  host  of  invisible  spectres  seeking 
for  the  truth,  unknowing  and  unknown;  that  each  must  perforce 
imagine  that  it  and  none  other  has  the  dreary  right  to  exclaim, 
with  The  Ancient  Mariner: — 

"this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  ■wide,  wide  sea; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be." 

Bj'  %vliat  shore  tarricst  tliou  now?— An  idea  borrowed 
from  the  classical  mythology,  as  far  as  the  exjDression  is  concerned. 
But  note  the  strong  assurance  of  the  writer  that  the  "strong  soul" 
is  stUl  at  work  in  the  "  labor  house  vast  of  being."  Force  cannot 
die,  though  it  ever  tends  to  be  dissipated;  and  hence  ''in  some  far- 
shining  sphere,  thou  performest  the  word  of  the  Spirit  in  icliom 
thou  dost  live,'" — not  a  very  satisfactory,  still  less  an  orthodox  view 
of  immortahty,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  dreary  Agnosticism  of  his 
later  yeais. 

Conscious  or  not. — Human  philosophy  cannot  answer  the 
much  vexed  question,  "  Shall  we  know  each  other  there  ?  "  And 
doctrinal  hypothesis  or  discussion  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in 
these  notes. 

This  ivas  thy  life. — A  noble  tribute  to  be  paid  to  any  man, 
even  by  a  son,  when  fifteen  years  had  enabled  men  to  see  clearly 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  dead. 

Achieving:  nothing. — With  this,  and  with  all  this  stanza, 
compare  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  extract  from  Buskin,  "  Of 
the  mystery  of  Life." 

jTlidmost  ocean  — An  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom. 

To  be  spent— to  go  round. — Show  the  relation  and  syn- 
tax of  these  phrases. 

£dd7  of  purposeless  dust. — Explain  the  meaning;  the 
use  of  the  word  '  effort '  is  not  fehcitous — ^no  effort  can  possibly 
be  unvieaning  ;    nor  can  it  be  vain,  if  we  accept  his  father's 
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higher  standpoint,  that  what  we  have  to  look  for  is  "  not  perform- 
ance but  promise." 

All,  yes  !  etc. — Analyze  this  period,  ending  at  "  devouring 
grave,"  and  parse  fully  each  word  ia  it  ;  dull  oblivion,  of. 
Gray's  Elegy: — "dull  forgetfulness." 

Cheerful,  with  friends,  etc. — The  imagery  of  this  mag- 
nificent passage  is  unequalled  ia  any  of  Arnold's  other  works,  is 
unsurpassed  perhaps  ia  our  hterature.  The  comparison  of  the 
arduous  path  of  a  would-be  noble  life  to  an  Alpine  ascent  is  famil- 
iar to  all  readers  of  Longfellow's  Excelsior;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  ia  vivid  reahsm,  ia  descriptive  iatenseness,  and 
in  the  accumulation  of  awful  accessories,  Arnold  has  far  tran- 
scended his  American  origiaal.  Regarding  the  j^assage  merely  as 
a  descriptive  account  of  an  Alpine  storm  and  its  effects,  we  have  to 
turn  to  Byron's  Manfred  to  find  its  parallel.  It  would  be 
almost  sacrilege  to  mar  the  beauty  of  such  a  passage  by  analyzing 
or  dissectiag  it ;  and  it  would  be  useless, — the  poet  is,  ia  fact,  so 
carried  away  by  the  vividness  of  his  recollections  of  some  grand 
lurid  Alpiae  tempest,  that  he  forgets  to  speak  in  allegory  ;  and  so 
we  have  the  commonplace  ending  of  the  catastrophe  by  the  arrival 
at  "  the  lonely  ian  'mid  the  rocks  "  with  its  "  gaunt  and  taciturn 
host,"  the  reply  to  whose  matter-of-fact  question  brings  us  back 
agaia  to  the  original  theme. 

Wonlds't  not  alone  be  saved. — The  description  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  unselfishness,  and  manly  concealment  of  his  own  sorrows 
and  heartaches  exactly  tallies  with  what  we  have  learned  of  him 
from  Dean  Stanley,  Tom  Hughes  (Tom  Brown),  and  others  of  his 
pupils. 

W^ho  else — seem'd  but  a  dream  =  who,  but  for  the  faith 
ia  goodness  produced  by  example,  would  have  seemed  a  mere 
dream,  &c. 

The  race  of  men  whom  I  see — is  bad  grammar;  siace 
the  antecedent  of  wJioni  is  men,  the  article  is  required — the  men. 
What  would  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stand  ia 
the  text  ? 

IJnu'illingly  sees  one — lost. — "It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  ia  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
jjerish." — Matt,  xviii,  14. 

marches  the  host  of  mankind. — The  allegory  is  copied, 
not  very  closely,  from  the  march  of  the  Israehtes  into  Canaan, — 
the  spirits  of  "  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone "  taking  the 
places  and  dischargiag  the  functions,  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Joshua. 
Note,  ia  the  closiag  stanza,  how  the  special  quahties  of  these  great 
leaders  are  attributed  to  the  departed  "  Servants  of  God." 

Hour  of  need  of  your — race.— Parse  the  two  of^s. 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH.— 1823- 

MORALS   AND  CHARACTER   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CeNTURT. 

From  CowPER. — Extract  XCII.,  page  409. 

Bio;;rapIiical  Sketch. — Few  living  writers  of  celebrity  are 
8o  well  known  personally  ia  Canada  as  Goldwin  Smith,  and  this 
fact,  while  it  seems  to  render  a  biographical  sketch  unnecessary, 
ia  reality  makes  the  task  one  of  greater  difficulty  and  delicacy  than 
it  wonld  otherwise  have  been  ;  for  it  would  seem  ungracious  to 
criticise  the  work  and  character  of  a  distinguished  guest  with  the 
same  freedom  that  would  be  exjjected  in  deaHng  with  a  writer 
known  to  us  only  through  his  works,  and  to  state  bare  biographi- 
cal facts,  without  comment,  Avould  be  at  variance  with  the  plan 
pursued  hitherto  ia  these  Notes. 

He  was  born  at  Beading,  ia  Berkshire,  England,  Aug.  13,  1823, 
his  father  being  a  physician  in  large  practice,  and  consequently 
easy  circumstances.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  studies  at 
Eton  College  (commemorated  in  Gray's  celebrated  and  only  na- 
tural ode),  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gaiaedtwo 
scholarships  and  numerous  other  honors  and  prizes  ;  he  graduated 
with  first-class  honors  in  classics,  in  1845,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards, 1847,  elected  a  feUow  and  tutor  of  University  CoUege.  In 
the  year  1847  he  was  also  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  T-nri,  but 
he  has  never  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  his  legal  studies, 
however,  have  been  of  great  service  as  a  mental  discipline,  devel- 
oping the  faculty  of  close  investigation  and  reason  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  historian.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary  to  the  first,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
chief  secretary  to  the  second,  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  Oxford  University  ;  his  reports  on  these 
commissions  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  higher 
education,  and  gained  their  author  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  Commission,  1859.  The  year  previously,  1858, 
he  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  position  which  he  retained  for 
eight  years — resigning  it  then  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  father.  Some  of  his  more  imj^ortant  lectures  to  the  students 
were  afterwards  published  in  book  form  as  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History,  1861,  and  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Westminster 
Revieiv,  to  whose  adverse  criticism  the  author  replied  io  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters  in  the  London  Daily  Netcs,  subsequently  collected 
and  republished  as  The  Empire,  1863.  His  7ris/t  History  and 
Irish  Character,  1862,  is  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered  on 
the  subject  bofoi-e  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  :  It  is  animated 
Iiy  an  obvious  sj)irit  of  fair  play,  and  a  manifest  desire  to  do  jus- 
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tice  by  taking  into  consideration  the  causes  of  phenomena  as  well 
as  their  effects,  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  as  well  as  their 
blunders  and  their  crimes  ;  but  it  lies  open  to  the  one  grave  objec- 
tion which  may  fairly  be  urged  against  all  the  historical  theories 
of  the  author — they  are  aU  based  on  an  estimate  of  human  char- 
acter derived  from  books,  and  not  from  actual  contact  with  man- 
kind. Another  series  of  Oxford  lectures,  on  the  political  history 
of  England,  was  ptibUshed  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  Three  Eng- 
lish Statesmen, — ^the  three  being  Pym,  CromweU,  and  Pitt. 

Besides  attending  to  his  professional  duties  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Edixcational  Committee,  Goldwin  Smith  was,  during  this  period, 
as  he  had  been  since  his  graduation,  an  active  propagandist  of 
advanced  Liberal,  or  democratic,  views,  promoting  them  by  purse, 
pen,  and  platform,  and  incurring  thereby  no  small  share  of  ob- 
loquy at  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Readers  of  Lothair  will 
recall  the  virulence  with  which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then 
Mr.  Disraeh,  assailed  the  "  Oxford  professor,"  and  the  petulance 
with  which  the  professor  replied  to  his  assailant — an  imworthy 
attack  unworthily  repulsed,  the  whole  episode  reflecting  discredit 
alike  on  assailant  and  assailed.  The  cause  of  the  Northern 
States  was  vig^ously  espoused  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  a  desultory 
series  of  letters  to  the  London  Times,  and  to  his  favorite  organ, 
the  Daily  News;  and  among  other  instances  of  his  Liberalism 
must  not  be  forgotten  the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  he  flung  him- 
self and  his  money  ( the  profits  of  Th ree  English  Statesmen )  into 
the  crusade  got  up  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  visionary 
apostles  of  equal  rights,  against  Governor  Eyre,  for  the  wholesome 
measures  of  timely  severity  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  nip  the 
formidable  Jamaica  insurrection  in  the  bud. 

In  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  English  and  Constitutional 
History  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
his  former  sympathy  and  labors  for  the  Union  cause  securing  for 
Mm  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  In 
1871  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  literary  and  political  affairs  of  the  country,  his 
letters  on  poHtical  topics  generally  provoking  a  large  amount  of 
discussion,  and  sometimes  ( as  in  the  Pacific  Railway  controversy 
sf  some  years  since)  contributing  perceptibly  towards  the  mould- 
ing of  our  institutions.  Besides  letters  in  the  daily  paj^ers,  he  has 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Nation,  has  conducted  the  By- 
stander, and  has  been  the  hterary  chief  of  The  Week.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker,  a  singularly  perspicuous 
and  forcible  writer,  a  fearless,  if  somewhat  erratic,  champion  of 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty. 
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MORALS  AND  CHARACTER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  extract  is  taken  from  the  author's  Ufe  of  Oowper,  a  mono- 
graph contribution  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The 
style  is  so  lucid  that  it  will  only  need  a  few  biographical  notes  to 
make  the  selection  perfectly  clear. 

CJowper.  —  William  Cowper  was  born  in  1731,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cowjjer,  rector  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  and 
nephew  of  Earl  Cowj^er.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  where 
he  suffered  terribly  from  the  "savagery  at  Pubhc  schools ; "  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  1754;  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1763, — but  was 
prevented,  by  extreme  nervous  diffidence,  from  deriving  any  ad- 
vantage from  these  or  any  other  appointment.  Becoming  insane 
from  rehgious  hysteria  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  physician,  by 
whose  skill  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  reason,  in  1765,  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Unwin,  of  Huntingdon, 
to  whose  genial  infliience  we  owe  the  production  of  the  Task,  John 
Gilpin,  and  indeed  most  of  his  poetical  efPusions.  As  Goldwin 
Smith  points  out,  to  Cowper  mainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Natiire  to  poetry.  He  died  in  the  year  1800,  having  suffer- 
ed during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  from  occasional  returns  of 
his  malady. 

Spenser, — Edmund,  author  of  our  greatest  allegorical  poem, 
the  Faerie  Queen  (1590-91),  was  bom  in  1553,  d.  1599.  Slink§- 
peare — the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time,  was  born  in  1564,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  England, where  he  died  in  1616. 
Milton — the  greatest  of  English  epic  writers,  born  1608,  d.  1674. 
These  three  are  mentioned  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  poetry 
and  mere  verse.  According  to  Goldwin  Smith,  Pope  is  not  entitled 
to  rank  high  among  our  j>oets,  though  he  very  justly  awards  him  the 
praise  of  being  an  areh-versifier,  i.e.,  not  only  a  voluminous 
writer  of  verses,  but  an  exceptionally  skilful  constructor  of  them. 
Most  readers  are,  nevertheless,  quite  willing  to  accord  to  Pope  a  posi- 
tion as  a  poet  only  just  below  Dryden,  while  as  a  versifier  he  is  far 
superior  to  him  and  all  others  of  that  age,  if  not  of  any  age.  Pope 
was  bom  1688,  d.  1744. 

Rev<ilution  of  16§§— the  Puritan  Revolution.— 
Write  notes  on  these  two  revolutions,  their  immediate  and  remote 
causes,  and  their  consequences. 

IVonconformists. — Explain  the  meaning  or  this  word;  also,  of 
Whig^  and  of  Unitarian. 

Truiiiber— Dr.  Primrose.  — TritZZiber  is  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andreivs,  where  he  is  depicted  as  a 
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course,  sensuous,  fat  parson,  intended  as  the  type  of  the  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  parsons  of  the  age.  For  Dr.  Primrose,  see  notes 
on  Cioldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

§inecuri§ni   and    pluralities. — A  sinecure  is  a  living  in 

which  the  holder  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  salary;  pluralities 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  holdings  ( rectories,  incumbencies,  &c. ) 
held  by  a  clergyman  who  holds  more  than  one. 

Hogartli, — William,  1697-1764,  was  one  of  the  greatest  satiri- 
cal caricaturists  the  world  has  yet  seen.  His  Rake's  Progress,  Mar- 
riage d  la  mode,  and  other  series  of  cartoons  on  similar  topics, 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coarseness  and  licentiousness  of  the 
time. 

Fielding^  and  Smollett.— -Se/iry  Fielding  (1707-1754), 
after  a  youth  of  wildness  and  dissipation,  began,  at  the  age  of 
forty -two,  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  fictions  in  the  language. 
Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  the  History  of  a  Foundlincj,  and  Josejih  Andrews 
are  his  most  important  works.  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721- 
1771),  a  Scotchman  settled  in  London  as  editor  of  The  Briton,  in 
1744.  Roderick  Random,,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Hwmjyhrey  Clinker, 
are  his  most  important  novels;  he  also  wrote  the  continuation  of 
Hume's  History  of  England  in  a  style  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  his  historical  master. 

niarriag^e  a  la  mode. — See  note  on  Hogarth,  above. 

Chesterfield— (1684-1773).  TheEarlof  Chesterfield  (Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  eloquent,  witty, 
and  wise  noblemen  of  the  age.  He  gained  great  eclat  by  liis 
judicious  administration  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
Letters  to  Ids  Son,  published  the  year  after  their  author's  death,  are 
still  quoted  as  final  authority  by  comjjilers  of  manuals  on  eti- 
quette; they  show  him  to  have  been  the  heartless,  soulless,  courtly 
exquisite  described  in  the  text.  He  was,  however,  better  than  his 
age,  which  ought  to  go  for  something  in  the  long  accoimt. 

Wilkeses,  Potters,  and  Saiidwiclies. — John  Wilkes 
(1727-1797),  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  North  Briton,  and,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  the  popular  champion  of  the  rights  of 
liberty,  was  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  profligate  scoundrels 
that  ever  degraded  and  disgraced  humanity;  the  notorious  Essay 
on  Woman,  (a  burlesque  parody  on  Pope's  celebrated  Essay  on  Man, ) 
composed  by  Wilkes  and  his  boon  companions,  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  brothel.  Lord  Sandwich 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Grenville  Administra- 
tion, and  was,  in  profligacy  at  least,  a  worthy  compeer  of  John 
Wilkes;  in  one  respect,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  jJroud  pre-eminence 
in  evil  over  his  companion,  for  whereas  the  commoner,  with  all  his 
vices,  was  at  least  an  open  and  honorable  poUtical  adversary,  the 
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peer  dieclained  not  to  stilly  bis  noble  rank  svnd  bring  dishonor  on 
his  order  by  the  blackest  and  most  cowardly  treachery — though  he 
was  the  boon  companion  and  frieiui  (!)  of  John  WUkes,  he  was, 
at  the  time  and  all  the  time,  employing  paid  spies  to  dog  the 
steps  of  the  great  democrat,  and  was  trying  to  procure  evidence 
wherewith  to  hang  his  comrade  by  bribing  a  printer  to  furnish  him 
with  advance  proof  sheets  of  the  JVorth  Briton  !  Nobli  sse  oblige  ! 

Hell-fire  Club. — The  three  clubs  of  this  suggestive  name  in 
London  were  the  culmination  of  the  3Iohaick  clubs  of  Addison's 
era.  George  I.  suppressed  them  in  1721  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
establishment  of  the  regular  police  force  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  "watch"  that  the  streets  of  London  were  rendered  safe 
enough  for  the  ordinary  foot  passenger  at  night. 

AII\vortliy. — A  benevolent  and  all  worthy  character  in  Tom 
Jones. 

Sir  Ro^er  de  Coverley. — The  typical  country  gentleman 
of  Addison's  Spectator.     See  Sketch  of  Addison  in  Notes. 

Westerns. — In  Fielding's  History  of  a  Foundling,  Squire 
Western  plays  an  important  part  ;  he  is  depicted  as  genial,  jovial, 
irascible,  ignorant,  shrewd,  but  above  all  things  as  thoroughly 
selfish. 

Posltivisis  now  promise — that  the  worship  of  humanity 
is  to  be  the  reUgion  of  the  future  ;  at  least  that  was  the  proposal 
of  the  founder  of  Positivism,  the  French  philosopher,  Auguste 
Comte  (1798-1857),  whose  doctrines  seem  to  be  a  combination  of 
those  of  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  Hegel,  i.e.,  a  denial  of  the  claims 
of  theology  and  metaphysics,  an  abandonment  of  the  search  after 
the  causes  and  essences  of  things,  and  a  substitution,  for  these 
enquiries,  of  a  search  after  natural  laws  by  which  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena. 

Hogartli's  Election — consisted  of  a  series  of  four  cartoon, 
caricatures  of  the  incidents  at  an  ordinary  EngHsh  election  of  the 
period. 

Lady  Huntingdon — was  SeHna,  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1728.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished by  her  munificent  charities,  and  stoutly  befriended  the 
early  Methodist  preachers,  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

Stoeks  and  the  pillory. — The  stocks  was  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  petty  offences,  consisting  of  a  strong  wooden  frame 
work  with  holes  for  inserting  the  feet,  or  hands,  or  both  ;  the  pil- 
lory also  consisted  of  a  strong  frame  fastened  to  a  pole,  and  having 
holes  for  the  head  and  hands.  Skeat  gives  up  the  etymology  as 
obscure  ;  Webster  merely  gives  Latin  and  Roman  equivalents. 
May  it  not  be  from  speculatorium,  i.e.,  a  spy-place,  or  place  where 
the  criminal  is  set  up  to  be  looked  at  ?    It  is  not  from  pillar. 
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Temple  Bar — connected  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples,  in 
the  Inns  of  Coiirt,  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Knights  Templar. 

John  Wesley — the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Society,  was 
born  iu  1703,  and  died  in  1791  ;  the  course  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 

Whitefleld,  George,  1714-1770,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  hopeful  of  rehgious  Reformers  ;  he  was  the  best  and  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  his  day,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  elocution 
he  often  excited  the  envy  even  of  Garrick  and  others  scarcely  less 
distinguished. 

J<»lin»iOii,  Samuel,  1709-1784,  was  the  hterary  king  of  the 
jjeriod  ;  his  biography,  written  by  James  Boswell,  is  one  of  the 
l3est  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

HoAvard,  John,  1729-1790,  the  philanthropist  and  reformer 
of  the  prison  system  of  England. 

W^ilherforce,  Wilham,  1759-1833,  succeeded  after  years  of 
agitation  in  carrying  a  bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in 
all  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
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THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.— 1825- 

A  Liberal  Education.  From  Lay  Sermons,  &c. — Extract  XCin., 
page  412. 

Biog^rapliical  Sketch. — Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  bom 

(1825)  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  where  Ms  father  held  the 
position  of  assistant  teacher  ia  the  piiblic  school.  Having  ac- 
quired all  the  education  the  pubhc  school  coidd  give  him.  Hiixley 
rapidly  added  to  it  such  information  as  he  could  jjrocure  by  him- 
self, or  with  the  help  of  his  brother-ia-law,  a  physician  practising 
in  Ealing.  From  18i2  to  1845  he  continued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  anatomy,  already  begun  with  his  relative,  in  the  Medical 
school  at  Charing  Cross  hospital.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  H.M.S.  Victor,  at  the  Haslar  hospital,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Portsmouth  ;  ahd  the  following  year  he  obtained 
the  same  appointment  on  board  the  Rattlesnake,  then  fitting  out  for 
a  long  cruise  in  the  waters  north  and  east  of  Australia  During 
his  five  years'  cruise  Huxley  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  many  com- 
munications from  his  pen  are  embalmed;  and  so  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  were  the  facts  communicated  that  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1851,  and  was  awarded  one  of  its 
medals.  The  materials  collected  during  the  voyage  of  discovery 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Royal  School  of  ]\Iines,  Jermyn  street,  London,  where  he  has  de- 
livered many  of  his  most  brilliant  lectures;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  Fullerian  professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Since  then  he  has  been  Hunterian  professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  has  acted  as  examiner  in  the  London  University.  In  1870  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  where  he 
histinguished  himself  by  the  fierceness  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  denominational  education  in  the  public 
schools.  Though  he  is  a  great  original  thiaker  himself,  he  is  bet- 
ter known  in  science  as  the  interpreter  of  Darwin,  and  the  propa- 
gandist of  Darwin's  doctrines.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  singularly 
clear,  concise,  and  accurate;  it  is,  indeed,  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  so  eminent  in  science  as  are  Tyndall  and  Huxley  should 
be  at  the  same  time  such  consummate  masters  of  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. Either  of  them  might  be  a  great  literary  luminary,  if 
he  were  not  such  a  shining  light  in  science. 
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A  LIBEEAL  EDUCATION. 

Tiie  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  a  series 
of  scientific  and  semi-scientific  lectures  in  the  Jermyn  street  School 
of  Mines  to  audiences  composed  principally  of  workmen.  Note 
the  plainness  and  directness  of  the  language  throughout,  and  the 
felicity  with  which  even  complicated  thoughts  are  expressed. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  whole  extract  that  requires  explana- 
tion. 

€!  ambit — a  special  mode  of  opening  a  game  of  chess,  Old  Fr. 
gamher,  to  move,  cf .  Sanscrit  kamp  =  to  move  to  and  fro.  Note 
how  well  the  metaphor  is  sustained  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Retzsch  lias  depicted  Satan — Moritz  Retzsch,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver  of  great  power  and  originality,  was  born  at 
Dresden  1779,  d.  1857  ;  he  was  the  great  illustrator  of  the  German 
poets.  He  depicted  Satan  in  an  original  painting,  of  great  though 
disputed  merit,  entitled  The  Chess-Plaxeks. 

PSaying  for  Bove — What  is  the  force  of  this  expression  ? 

Or,  better  still,  an  Eve — Why  "  better  still  ?  " 

Mature  liavingr  no  Test-Acts — to  prevent  students  from 
entering  the  luiiversal  University,  as  the  Test- Acts  debarred  them 
from  the  privilege  of  attending  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
What  were  the  Test- Acts  ?  When  and  why  were  they  passed  ? 
When  and  why  repealed  ? 

Take  honors— the  "Poll"— the  plucked— the  three 
classes  into  which  candidates  were  divided  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  the  University.  "  The  Poll "  =  the  undistinguished 
crowd  of  mere  pass  men,  A.  S.  p6l  =  the  head.  Cf .  the  students' 
slang  rendering  oi  noXXoi.  The  plucked  =  the  rejected,  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  University  custom,  whereby  the  proctor 
walked  through  the  halls  when  the  granting  of  a  degree  was  under 
consideration,  and  whoever  was  of  opinion  that  the  degree  should 
not  be  granted  gently  plucked  the  proctor's  gown  as  he  passed, 
in  token,  possibly,  that  the  candidate  should  have  his  feathers 
plucked.     Like  most  very  old  slang  terms,  its  origin  is  doubtful. 

Artificial  education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation 
of  natural. — Huxley  might  have  carried  the  province  of  arti- 
ficial education  a  little  further  ;  it  ought  not  only  to  anticipate 
the  natural  education  not  yet  received,  but  should  also  supplement 
by  interpreting  and  adding  to  that  already  acquired. 

That  man,  I  think,  etc. — This  and  the  concluding  para- 
graph would  require  a  longer  note  than  space  will  admit  of.  Try 
your  hand  at  a  critical  estimate  of  Huxley's  position,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  differ  from  him  if  you  think  his  position  untenable. 
No  man  would  more  delight  in  seeing  such  an  exercise  of  a  vigor- 
ous intellect  than  wovdd  the  celebrated  author  of  the  extract. 
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ALGEENON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 
The  Forsaken  GAKDEX.^Extract  CI.,  page  422. 

Biosrapliical  Sketch. — The  "fleshly  school"  of  sensual 
poetry  is  but  Ughtly  represented  in  onr  literature,  and  if  it  were 
entirely  nnrepresented  neither  the  morals  nor  the  hteratnre  of  the 
commnnity  would  greatly  siiffer  by  the  omission.  There  is  not  the 
shghtest  fear  of  the  morals  of  the  English  speaking  world  being 
permanently  tainted  by  even  the  most  musically  composed  de- 
scriptions of  loves  that  are  merely  passions — passions  that  are 
merely  lusts.  The  sober  Briton  recoils  from  the  description  of  a 
Cleopatra  that  can  find  no  image  for  herself  and  Antony  so  siiitable 
as  that  of  a  wanton  tigress  yielding  to  the  claws  and  fangs  of  her 
savage  mate. 

AxGEKxoN  Chakles  Swtxbtjene,  son  of  Admiral  Swinburne, 
and  grandson  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  was  bom  in  London,  1837, 
educated  at  Eton,  matriciUated  in  Oxford,  but  did  not  remain  to 
take  a  degree,  making,  instead,  the  tour  of  Italy  in  company  with 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Whether  from  Landor  or  others,  S^ndn- 
bume  early  imbibed  the  agnostic  dreariness  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
very  probably  due  to  the  inevitable  heart-coldness  of  all  agnostic 
writings  that  the  poems  of  the  most  gifted  verse  writer  of  our  day 
are  ignored  by  the  great  bulk  of  even  the  reading  pubHc.  Many 
of  his  poems  exhibit  poetic  faculties  of  the  very  highest  order, 
combined  with  a  mastery  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  metrical 
composition  unsurpassed  in  any  age  ;  but  many  of  them  are 
tainted  by  a  materialistic  sensuahty,  many  by  an  agnostic  nega- 
tiveness, — quahties  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  commend 
themselves  to  any  large  section  of  the  community.  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  was  his  first  successful  poem,  his  first  volume  of  poetical 
effusions  having  fallen  flat  and  unnoticed  ;  BothweU,  Cliastelard, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  constitute  a  tragic  trilogy,  i.e.,  a  series 
of  three  tragedies,  each  pivoting  on  the  same  central  fact  or  idea 
as  the  others.  His  Soiigs  before  Simrise  is  a  poetic  glorification  •? 
republicanism  from  an  ideal  standpoint.  His  Songs  and  Ballads 
provoked  an  unusual  outburst  of  hterary  criticism  :  and  if  the 
poet  was  somewhat  roughly  handled,  he,  of  all  men,  has  no  right 
to  comj^lain,  for  no  man  more  ruthlessly  tramples  on  the  most 
sacred  beliefs  of  men,  more  scornfully  scoiTs  at  what  most  of  us 
hold  sacred  than  does  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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This  extract  exhibits  fairly  some  of  the  excellences  of  STivinbume, 
and  some  of  his  defects,  though  in  a  less  degree.    It  illustrates  his 
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mastery  of  language  and  metre,  betrays  the  pre-Raphaelite  minnte- 
ness  of  his  descriptive  word  -  paiQtiag,  shows  his  fondness  for 
alliteration,  and  is  sadly  marred  throughout  by  the  shadow  of 
agnostic  uncertainty  that  has  robbed  so  many  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
finest  poems  of  their  beauty  and  their  strength.  The  metre  is 
anapaestic,  with  occasional  substitutions  of  equivalent  feet,  and 
here  and  there  a  redundant  syllable.  Scan  the  first  stanza,  mark- 
ing the  accented  syllables.  Is  a  trochee  an  equivalent  for  an 
anapsest  ?  Give  yoiir  reasons.  Is  an  iambus  ?  why  ?  Is  a 
spondee  ?    why  ? 

Oliost  of  a  garden — Note  the  force  of  the  expression  :  is  it 
heightened  by  the  alliteration  ?  Poiat  out  other  alliterations  in 
the  stanza.     Is  there  a  climax  in  the  seventh  line. 

Long  lone  land — Note  the  persistency  with  which  the  poets 
of  the  sceptical  school  dwell  on  the  idea  of  loneliness.  See  notes 
on  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  thorns  he  spare§,  &c. — After  aU,  this  Positivist  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  not  much  more  cheerful  than  the  old 
Christian  way  ;    is  it  ? 

Xot  a  flower  to  be  presl — Note  the  effect  of  the  negatives 
here. 

Burns  sere — A.  S.  sear  =  to  dry  up. 

Liove  was  dead — is  the  modem  '  utilitarian '  way  of  stating 
these  Gradgrind  facts  :  with  this  contrast  Southey  in  the  Curse  of 
KeJiama, — 

"They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die." 

The  same  dreary  notion  of  annihilation  pervades  the  next  stanza. 

Sheer  cliff  crumble — A.  S.  sei'r  =  bright,  thence  clear,  xvn- 
impeded,  perpendicular. 

I>eath  lies  dead^ — the  imagery  in  the  last  stanza  is  fine,  and 
is  quite  in  Swinburne's  style.  Is  Death  self-slain  according  to  the 
views  of  orthodoxy  ? 
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EDMUND  WILLIAM  GOSSE— 1849- 

The  Return  of  the  Swax,lows. — Extract  CV.,  page  437. 

Bioi^raphical  Sketch. — Among  the  minor  poets  of  our  day 
Edmixd  WrLLiAM  GossE  is  one  from  whom  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  something  greater  and  better  than  anything  he  has  yet 
achieved.  Some  of  his  J\Jadrigals,  Songs,  and  SoniieU  exhibit  not 
only  a  refined  and  correct  poetical  taste,  but  also  an  unusual  com- 
mand over  the  difficulties  of  language  and  metre, — a  command 
without  which  poetical  success  is  imjjossible  in  our  hypercritical, 
semi-poetic  age.  Gosse  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1849, 
his  father  being  Philii?  Henry  Gosse,  a  not  undistinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Immediately  after  leaving  school  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistant  Ubrarians  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  some  eight  years  afterwards,  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  has  several  times  visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  with  the 
listless  apathy  of  a  blase  sight-seer,  but  with  the  eager  dehght  of 
an  enthusiastic  student  anxious  to  find  out  all  that  could  be  found 
of  the  languages,  the  manners,  and  the  hterature  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  King  Eric:  a  Tragedy,  is  the 
princijjal  poetic  result  of  these  visits,  while  in  prose  they  have 
given  us  Ms  Northern  Studies,  a  book  worthy  of  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  it  seems  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  reading 
pubHc.  His  Life  of  Gray,  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  is  his  only  other  important  j^rose  work  ;  in  poetry  he  has 
written,  in  addition  to  the  above,  On  Viol  a  nd  Flute,  a  collection  of 
lyrical  poems;  TIte  Unknov:)i,  Lovir,  a  drama,  and  another  colleor 
tion  of  fugitive  pieces  entitled  Xeu'  Poems,  besides  contributing 
hterary  and  critical  essays  to  the  Magazines  and  Reviews. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

This  short  poem  requires  very  little  in  the  way  of  comment  or 
annotation  ;  it  has  no  moral  to  enforce,  and  is  simply  an  impre- 
tentious,  though  musical,  description  of  an  incident  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  metre,  dactyls  and  trochees,  with  occasional 
substitutions,  strikes  the  ear  with  a  joyous  ring  well  adapted  to 
the  theme. 

Shivering  with  sap — with  the  sap  pulsating  through  it,  as 
the  blood  quivers  in  the  veins  of  an  animal. 

Said  the  larks — This  said  is  very  tame. 

Shoot— spira  11 J-— alluding  to  the' spiral  course  of  the  British 
lark  in  its  rapid,  almost  vertical,  ascent  high  into  the  air. 
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Fluted  the  tlirnshes.  —  The  clear  flute-like  note  of  the 
thrush  is  more  forcibly  expressed  here  than  is  the  clear  note  of  the 
lark  by  the  weak  uaid  of  the  second  Une. 

WTiite  Algiers — with  its  bright  bazaar  "iq  the  broad  white 
dreamy  square  "  would  be  the  last  halting  place  of  the  swallows 
before  their  northern  flight.  The  city,  like  aU  Moorish  towns, 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape,  the  houses  being  all 
whitened  to  a  dazzling  brightness. 

A!l  at  once— old  sweet  tones.— What  is  assonance  ?  Is 
this  an  example  of  it  ?     Explain  your  answer  clearly. 

3>ingles — is  a  doublet  of  dimbles,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  dimple,  the  diminution  of  dip,  i.e.,  a  little  hollow  or  dell. 

DafTodils. — Other  forms  are  daffadilly,  and  daffadoivndilly,  a 
flower  of  the  hly  tribe.  The  initial  d  is  a  corrupt  addition  to  the 
word.     Old  Fr.  asphodile;  Lat.  asphodelus  ;  Gr.  ddqjoSsXoi. 

Alien  birds. — Used  in  its  original  sense  =  strange,  foreign. 

The  sad  slave  woman — gives  a  human  interest  to  the 
poem  and  forms  a  touching  picture  of  hopeless  submission  to  her 
lot,  as  she  looks  up  for  a  second  from  her  ceaseless  toil  and  sighs 
"  to-morrow  the  swallows  will  northward  fly  "  to  that  land  of  free- 
dom that  she,  poor  soul  !  may  never  hope  to  reach. 


Finis. 


